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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. L. Hunt, Clinton, Mass.: 
History rightly taught is second to none in: its 
power to inspire right ideas of life and character. 

W. S. JACKMAN, University of Chicago: Time 
was when scholarship and culture were estimated 
in accordance with one’s knowledge of books; the 
time is rapidly approaching when they will be 
measured also by what one can do with his hands to 
uplift the life of man. 

E. O. GROVER 
The sooner he 
will understand 
sons he gives. 
every action. 


: Every human being is a teacher. 
learns that the better: for then he 
that he is responsible for the les- 
The force of thought is back of 

ither by your example or by your 

precepts you cause some one to think. From his 
thought comes action. 


Joun W. Cook, J///inois: Some object to 
training with the statement that “Teachers are 
born, not made.”’ It is so with politicians, law- 
yers, managing mothers, etc. They are all born, 
but they are made also. Genius turns to the cul- 
ture of the age to perfect itself.° It spares itself 
no toil, no effort, to make itself. 

SUPERINTENDENT ALBERT L. BarsBour, Natick, 
Mass.: We should furnish the local press all the 
legitimate school news that we can, but educational 
improvements and educational changes should be 
brought about by direct personal effort. The 
columns of the press are too cold a medium and 
are not close enough to the people for such work 
as that. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. C. Gray, Chicopee, Mass: 
The problem of the school, therefore, in its aim to 
secure habits of concentrated attention to thought 
work, and in its efforts to fill every school hour 
with sixty minutes of developing activity, is to find 
forms of recreations of definite, positive value that 
shall, with the ordinary school work, afford proper 
alternations of labor and rest. 

PRESIDENT THWING, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity: College life is open to the temptation of 
selfishness. We are constantly receiving, seldom 
giving forth. The larger life will be to you a giv- 
ing forth, not receiving. Therefore in college it is 
important to hold philanthropic ideals. Cultivate 
them not for their own sake or for one’s own sake, 
but for the sake of men. Be a man for men. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL. 
BY DR. W. J. SHEARER, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


All must agree that the most important duty of 
home and school is the fixing of right principles of 
character and conduct. Few will deny that moral 
training is of greater importance to the prosperity 
and happiness of the individual, as well as to the 
welfare and life of the nation, than is a knowledge 
of the common branches. In spite of this fact, but 
little attention is given either in school or at home 
to systematic instruction in this subject. 

Acts involying moral questions are of most fre- 
quent occurrence. Facts learned may or may not 
be used. Moral acts are performed almost every 
minute of the day, and there is scarcely an intel- 
lectual exercise which does not include a number 
of moral acts. This is especially the case in school. 

Moral acts are not only the most frequent, but 
they are also the most important. Other acts may 
determine reputation. Moral acts establish char- 
acter. Other acts may seem to aid to success. 
Moral acts make certain the highest success. 

Moral acts are not only the most frequent and 
most important, but they are also most difficult to 
instill. 

If moral actions are most frequent, most im- 
portant, and most difficult, surely there is good 
reason for demanding that the elements of morals 
be taught systematically to every child, both in 
school and at home. 

It will not do to argue that morals cannot be 
taught except by the unconscious influence of ex- 
ample. To know what is right and wrong is a 
necessary condition of selecting the right and re- 
jecting the wrong. Without this knowledge there 
can be no moral act. 

It is, therefore, our highest duty to see to it that 
children are systematically given that information 
which will enable them to recognize the right. 
Having done this, we should do all in our power to 
train them to select the right because it is right. 
If we do less, we fail miserably. 

By knowledge given, we must awaken the feel- 
ings. Only through the feelings can we influence 
the will. In no other way than by aid of the will 
can we determine conduct. 

This instruction will not be effective if given, 
as at present, in college, after the character is set. 
It must he instilled into the young child while its 
whole nature is impressible and easily susceptible 
to every moulding influence, like clay in the potter’s 
hand. 

If these statements are not correct, then let them 
be challenged. If they are true, then it is time that 
the mothers and fathers, interested in the happiness 
and success of their dear children, demand of the 
school authorities more attention to this subject, 
which, more than any other, vitally affects the pres- 
ent and future welfare of every parent and every 
child of our land. If these assertions cannot be 
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disproved is it not time that state authorities see to 
it that every embryo citizen of this country be sys- 
tematically instructed in the fundamental principles 
of right conduct? 

Most people will object to sectarian instruction 
in the other than church schools. Less will find 
fault with religious instruction, in the broad sense 
of the word religious. Certainly, not even the 
atheist or the infidel would object to thorough 
training in morals. Then, why should we not de- 
mandi it? 

Give to this subject one-tenth of the time wasted 
on far less important branches, and we will have a 
body of citizens who will make this republic in- 
vincible and everlasting. Neglect it, and history 
will repeat itself once more. 

No schools are turning out a more moral product 
than the public schools. The lessons in reading, 
history, and other branches are being used for 
moral teaching, but this is not enough. The in- 
struction is haphazard, incidental, and too often 
accidental, if it exists at all. 

very parent must. acknowledge that a good 
child is the greatest blessing on earth, and a bad 
one the most grievous curse. What is there in life 
for the loying parent whose child is without any 
regard for the right? Will such a child’s knowl- 
edge of the common branches comfort the parents 
as they.see their once innocent and still dearly be- 
loved hoy or girl swept past them in the rapids of 
sin and whirled to everlasting destruction? 

Granted that a part of the responsibility must be 
accepted by parents, church, and community, there 
stil rernains a great responsibility for the schools 
which the parents support, that they mav be re- 
lieved of the education and training of the children. 

That this matter is important to the welfare of 
the state we all must President 
Roosevelt says: “Sturdy, self-respecting morality, 
a readiness to do the rough work of the world 
without flinching, and at the same time an instant 
response to every call in the spirit of brotherly love 
and neighhorly kindness, these qualities must rest 
at the foundation of good citizenship here in’ this 
republic if it is to achieve.the greatness we hope for 
it among the nations of mankind.” 

It is encouraging to note that a bill introduced 
into the New York legislature by Senator Brackett 
demands that instruction in morals must be given 
as thoroughly as in other branches by at least forty 
lessons a year; that a text-book must be used; 
that teachers must know the best methods of 
teaching the subject. Maine, Florida, North 
Dakota, Oregon, and other states have adopted 
similar laws. Is it not time that more states awake 
to the importance of this movement? The good of 
the individual and the state demand it. The testi- 
mony of the best thinkers justifies it. An awaken- 
ing public opinion will soon insist upon it; for it is 
believed that the demand which has already been 
heard is but a murmur that foretells the coming of 
a storm of protest against the lack of regular in- 
struction in the fundamental principles of sound 
morality 

Truly, the raising of the moral standard is the 
greatest task which the schools of the twentieth 


agree ; for, as 
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century must achieve. It begins to appear that in 
this, as in temperance legislation, we must look for 
the help of the women of our land. May-they be 
able to do what we have not been sufficiently con- 
secrated and determined to do; what we have not 
been brave enough to do; what we have not been 
wise enough to do. 
0+ @ -0-@-0- @-0- 


SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHERS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT E. G. COOLEY, 


[Excerpts from Address.] 


CHICAGO. 


After securing a corps of teachers, the work of 
the superintendent has only just begun. I believe 
it is true that no teacher who relies upon her own 
experience in the schoolroom as an incentive and 
a means of improvement will continue to grow for 
more than four or five years. No one who is not 
a student can long remain a true instructor. The 
two things--study and teaching—are inseparable 
Our instructors must be students if they are to re- 
main successful for any length of time. The super- 
intendent, then, must see to it that when he gets a 
good teacher she shall continue so. 

In some way the superintendent must provide 
an incentive and an opportunity for advancement 
among his teachers. He may have to meet this 
necessity by the work upon -his own 
shoulders, but usually he will find efficient princi- 
pals in his own schools, and educated persons out- 
side who will help him. 

One incentive for the teacher to do this study- 
ing may be given by a grouping of salaries which 
shall recognize not only the length of the teacher’s 
service, but her professional zeal and progress. | 





taking 


believe the flat rate of salaries that characterizes the 
schedule of so many of our small towns should be 
done away with where possible, and that some sys- 
tem of advancement based upon years of service 
and professional zeal and ability must be instituted 
if the schools are to continue to improve. 

[f it could be arranged that after a certain inter- 
val teachers who make satisfactory advancement 
and manifest proper zeal and ability could be ad- 
vanced to another group of salaries there would be 
a constant incentive for them to remain students as 
long as they live. 

It is necessary to establish fixed tenures for 
teachers if the best in the ranks are to be attracted 
to the schools. 

The teacher should not be placed in such a posi- 
tion as to dread the annual election. 

There should he an absolute divorce of the school 
from politics in all cities and towns. The superin- 
tendent’s qualifications may be summed up as fol- 
lows :— 

He must be a philosopher. 

He must be a student. 

He must be a business man. 

He must be a man of the world. 

He must be a politician in the best sense of the 
word. 


ao .0+4+0+ 
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We have trod from the threshold of turbulent March 
Till the green scarf of April is hung on the larch, 
And down the bright hillside that welcomes the day 
We hear the warm panting of beautiful May. 

—O. W. Holmes. 
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~ IMPORTANT TYPES. 


| Editorial.] 


‘Miss Chestine Gowdy has been writing a series 
of articles on English Grammar for a magazine. 
They are the New Gospel in a highly enriched 
form. Mr. Bright’s ideas and ideals were tre- 
mendously outraged by this ennobled view of 
English, and he We print, immediately 
after this editorial article, her reply. Miss Gowdy 
is the teacher of English in the State Normal school 
at Normal, Illinois. Mr. Bright at one time held 
the second most important county superintendency 
in the country, is high in the councils of the 
National Educational Association, is much in de- 
mand as an institute worker, and is a highly ac- 
ceptable speaker before educational associations, 
partly because he is “practical,” but more because 
of the eloquent presentation of his views. For 
nearly twenty years I have esteemed Mr. Bright 
as a personal and professional friend, while of 
Miss Gowdy I know nothing except her presenta- 
tion of herself in her articles on English Grammar, 
and in the brilliant scholastic and professional dis- 
comfiture, to state it mildly, of her thoughtless 
There would be no excuse for the reprint- 
ing of her reply here with these editorial com- 
ments but for the fact that they are types of two 
classes of school people. They are here treated 
purely as types and in no sense as individuals. ] 

As said in the note above, which should cer- 
tainly be read, the attitudes of Mr. Bright and Miss 
Gowdy are treated as types because to my think- 
ing few things are of as great moment as to rescue 
the schools from the Bright type, and place them 
under the Gowdy type. Everything is typical and 
nothing personal. 


sail so, 


critic. 


Miss Gowdy is scholastic, literary, vivid. 
Bright is mechanical, pedantic, cold. 

Miss Gowdy reads masterpieces for her gram- 
matical inspiration. Mr. Bright reads elementary 
grammars. 


Mr. 


thought, feelings, and choice of 
English are all aglow because of the influence of 
the masters. Mr. Bright has evaporated all the 
juice there is in the great grammars in order not 
to burden his mind’ with any more grammar than 
is indispensable. 

Miss Gowdy would teach children to read and 
enjoy the masters, and select their illustrations 
from them, rather than to be content with sample 
illustrative sentences in the elementary text-book. 
Mr. Bright would tell the pupils to look in a 
pocket dictionary and see what part of speech a 
word is, telling them merely that “n” 
10un and “y’’ for verb, and so on. ° 

Mr. Bright says teachers do not think for them- 
selves, and, by inference, that children should not 
waste their time trying to think for themselves. 
Miss Gowdy says that teachers and children learn 
to think by thinking. 

Mr. 


Miss Gowdy’s 


stands for 


Bright would say that children should 
creep even to the grave, because no child can 


learn to walk without tumbling down, and if he 
tumbles down he may fall downstairs. Miss 
Gowdy would say that the best possible exercise 
for a child is to pick himself up and try again. 

Mr. Bright would say that a child should be 
given a picture in simplest outline and then draw 
it on transparent paper placed over it, in order to 
gct the outline correct with least effort. Miss 
Gowdy would say let him make an attempt to. 
draw what he thinks he sees and he will see better 
and draw better day by day. 

Thus might the comparison be carried on to the 
end of the chapter from the flogging by Bright to. 
the leadership of Miss Gowdy, up to the prison’ 
morality of Bright and the home sanctity of Miss 
Gowdy. 

Of course, like all types, these are the extremes, 
practically unattainable, in the downward slide of 
the one or the upward flight of the other. Person- 
ally, no blame attaches to the one, no praise is due 
the other, each is the result of a prevailing idea in 
his class. Even the Scriptures give us no ade- 
quate suggestion of Heaven or of the other place, 
but they everywhere urge upon mankind to pre- 
pare for the one and warn against the other, so 
these types with the criticism of Miss Gowdy’s 
grammatical paradise by Mr. Bright, bring into 
bold relief in every respect the distinction between 
pefrifaction and putrefaction on the one hand and 
the message of the Master when he said: “I am 
come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” 

cmn@eees 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By CHESTINE Gowpy, 
Normal, Illinois, in School News. 

{In a previous number Mr. Bright had 
attacked Miss Gowdy’s series of articles in his. 
usual fashion, and her reply is so complete that it 
is worth reprinting here.] 

Mr. Bright says that he is unable to compre- 
hend the statement that every sentence contains 
three elements, a subject, a copula, and a predicate 
attribute, the last two elements sometimes being a 
single word. He will not, I think, find the follow- 
ing series of statements difficult to understand :— 

Every organization of people for business pur- 
poses requires that three kinds of work shall be 
done; the meetings must be presided over, the 
records must be kept, and the money must be 
cared for. The officers who perform these three 
functions are called, respectively, president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer. Sometimes the same person 
does the two kinds of work mentioned last. He is. 
then both secretary and treasurer. 

Does this second series of statements seem any 
more illogical or difficult of comprehension than 
the first? 

Every declarative sentence must do three things: 
It must represent a subject of thought, it must 
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represent an attribute of the subject of thought, 
and it must assert the relation between the two. 
The parts of the sentence that perform these three 
functions are called, respectively, the subject, the 
predicate attribute, and the copula. Sometimes 
one word both represents the attribute and asserts. 
It is then both copula and predicate attribute. 

Each of the following sentences mentioned in 
the article, Horses are eating, and Horses eat, 
represents a subject of thought, horses, an attri- 
bute, the act of eating, and asserts a relation be- 
tween the two. In the second sentence, the word 
eats both represents the attribute and asserts. It 
is in the power to assert that these sentences differ 
from the expression, horses eating, which merely 
assumes the relation between the attribute and the 
subject of thought. But to say that each of the 
two sentences under consideration perform these 
three functions is not to say that they have the 
same meaning. They have not. The subject of 
thought in one case is certain horses, while in the 
other it is all horses; and the relation is asserted in 
one case as present, and in-the other as customary. 

Mr. Bright says that it used to be sufficient in 
giving the construction of a noun to say that the 
noun is the object of a transitive verb. This is still 
enough, so far as I know, although we may call 
this element the object in the sentence or the ob- 
ject complement if we wish to refer to its relation 
to the predicate instead of the verb. But in order 
that a pupil may he able to find the objects in sen- 
tences, he must have something in the way of a 
guide, some definition or series of partial defini- 
tions, to help him. The words of our critic imply 
that there is but one kind of object of a verb, and 
that, therefore, some simple description should 
serve for all objects. Many attempts at such a 
statement have been offered, the most commonly 
quoted ones being these: The object represents 
that which is acted upon, and The object repre- 
sents that which receives the act expressed in the 
predicate. Our critic is sorry for pupils whose 
teacher acknowledges that objects differ. I re- 
serve the greater share of my sympathy for those 
pupils who are called upon to discover, by the help 
of one of these statements, that each of the follow- 
ing sentences contains an object :— 

John broke a window. 

John made a cart. 

John passed the house. 

John had a ball. 

John owed a dollar. 

John needed a pencil. 

What respect for the intellectual integrity of our 
pupils do we show when we expect them to repeat 
after us (for they do not discover all of these things 
for themselves) that the window that John broke 
received the act of breaking; the cart that he made 
received the act of making; the house that he 
passed received the act of passing; the ball that he 
possessed received the act of possessing; the dol- 
lar that he owed received the act of owing; and the 
pencil that he needed received the act of needing? 

Any person who will offer a simple definition of 
object that will include all the objects in the sen- 
tences given and at the same time exclude the 
italicised words in the sentences, John went home, 





John went Monday, John weighs one hundred 
pounds, and John became a good student, will win 
the gratitude of all teachers of grammar. 

There are two classes of teachers: Those who 
do not see or who ignore the difficulties involved 
in the subjects they are teaching, and those who 
recognize these difficulties and sympathetically try 
to help their pupils to meet them. Every teacher 
must decide to which class he will belong, and the 
decision is one of the most important acts in his 
career as a teacher. 

pebbelinataine 
OPINIONS OF PENSIONS. 
BY HENRY KREUGER, MILWAUKEE. 

State Superintendent C. J. Baxter of New 
Jersey: “Our system of pensioning teachers has 
proved a success thus far. A system of annuities 
will attract and hold a higher grade of talent to the 
profession: Talent adorns a profession and com- 
mands better pay. Talent will go where it is best 
paid and best protected. Teachers relieved of the 
anxiety for the future can give themselves more 
cuthusiastically to their work, ensuring to the pub- 
lic better teaching, to the teacher better pay.” 

President Eliot of Harvard advocates an out- 
and-out system of state pensions. In the fifteenth 
annual report, the superintendent of the Boston 
public schools says: “Men and women who have 
spent the prime and strength of their lives in the 
public school service have claims to consideration 
which only the most barbarous could deny. Prob- 
ably the school board could do nothing which 
would more enhance the dignity, the attractiveness, 
and efficiency of the public school service than to 
put in operation a good system for the gradual re- 
tirement and pensioning of teachers.” 

Superintendent Emerson of Buffalo says: “I be- 
licve pension laws a blessing for teachers.” 

Ex-State Superintendent Pattengill of Michigan: 
“A broad, liberal government honors its heroes 
and rewards them; a narrow, puny man scorns their 
just demands. JI condemn most emphatically all 
ungratefulness.”’ 

Superintendent John E. Bradley, Holbrook, 
Mass.: “A state can enjoy no greater blessing than 
superior teachers for her future citizens. What- 
ever will tend to improve the teaching force is valu- 
able and important. The added security and con- 
sideration which the teacher wotdd enjoy if eligible 
‘o a pension in old age will help to bring into the 
profession men and women of talent and character. 
Most of the colleges have been able to secure 
teachers whose services would command higher 
compensation in other pursuits, but who have been 
attracted by the security and permanence of the 
position offered. In many instances college pro- 
fessors have been pensioned in old age. The privi- 
lege of retiring on part pay has contributed to give 
Germanv thoroughly trained teachers who expect 
to make teaching their life work. It would seem 
that a plan might be devised in this country by 
which a pension in old age would attract persons 
of superior culture into the ranks of teachers in 
greater numbers than at present.” 

Thomas M. -Balliet, School of Pedagogy, New 
York: “A pension system in my judgment 
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would draw a much higher grade of talent into the 
prefession. There is nothing but the love of the 
work and the opportunity of doing good that can 
tempt a man or woman of first rate ability to take 
it up as a life work. While this fact is not alto- 
gether an unmixed evil, it is far from being an un- 
mixed good. Good salaries, better social recogni- 
tion, permanency of tenure, and a certainty of being 
above want after years of efficient service are over 
are the only means by which such talent can be 
secured for this work. Permanency of tenure and 
a pension after a stated period of efficient service 
are secured by law in all European countries that 
have made marked advance in education. They 
must be so secured here if our schools are to be 
made equal with the best schools of Europe. 

“Tt is argued that teachers ought to be paid so 
liberally while in the service that pensions will not 
be necessary. I reply that while in principle this 
is true, in fact it will never be done. Salaries will 
not be lowered because of prospective pensions, 
they will never be raised because of the absence of 
pensions.” 

Professor Wheelock of Auburn, N. Y.: “The 
question naturally suggests itself, why pension 
teachers more than other workers? It seems to me 
the answer is equally spontaneous. In no other 
class of workers is the drain of nervous energy so 
great as in the faithful teacher, and therefore the 
liability of a physical breakdown. The lawyer or 
the doctor who has had twenty-five or thirty years 
of active service finds that he is just in the zenith of 
his power, that his services are in greater demand 
than before, that his earning powers are increased 
rather than diminished, The*teacher who has had 
thirty years’ service finds himself worn out, and if 
by any accident he loses ‘his position, the possibility 
of his getting another is very remote indeed. 

“There are many millions of children in the pub- 
lic schools. And as some one has said, “These 
children are growing to manhood and woman- 
hood, and their steps to true citizenship are being 
guided aright by nearly half a million of teachers. 
Think you the obligation resting upon these 
teachers is less than that which would rest upon a 
half a million soldiers employed to defend their 
home and country? Are their wounds_less severe 
though they be mental instead of physical? Is not 
greater self-reliance, courage, fortitude, and firm- 
ness required for the pedagog soldier? Then 
why should one be neglected and the other ap- 
plauded? Let an army of half a million men be 
called to defend our seaports for two or three 
months, and physical suffering and injuries be re- 
ceived, how eagerly the public would respond with 
life annuities; and yet, our teacher warriors guard 
interests fully as important, and sacrifice minds and 
bodies in noble efforts to accomplish a noble end. 
Do they not guard the portals leading to future 
citizenship? Where a man or woman has devoted 
thirtv years of faithful conscientious service in the 
public schools, the state may well recognize its in- 
debtedness and assist them in their efforts, so that 
they may go about their tasks with a feeling of se- 
curity as to the future and do infinitely better in 
their trying work.”—Address at Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation. 





NEW COLLEGE ENGLISH REQUIREMENTS 


in response to several urgent requests we pub- 
lish the report of the Conference on Modifications 
of the College English Requirements, in which the 
associations of colleges and preparatory schools of 
New England, of the Middle States, of the West, 
and of the South took part, and the decisions were 
virtually unanimous. 

Circulars had been sent out to the leading 
schools and colleges of the country, asking 
opinions as to the workings of the present require- 
ment, and suggestions as to its modification. The 
replies to this circular, which have been carefully 
summarized and tabulated, showed approval of the 
general plan of the requirement, but objection to 
specific books and a widespread desire for greater 
freedom in the selection of the works to be read. 
The conference felt that the requirement had done 
a great work in the last eight or ten years in stimu- - 
lating the schools to. greater attention to English, 
and in encouraging the study of literature, but that 
the time had come when greater freedom could 
safely be allowed. Accordingly, distinct modifica- 
tions were made. 

The wording of the requirement itself was left 
substantially unchanged, and the divisions of the 
books set inte those for reading and those for study 
also stands. Four books are set for careful study 
as before, but in the'case of two of them alter- 
natives are named, thus allowing some freedom of 
choice. In the bocks for reading, instead of pre- 
scribing ten books as heretofore, a list of fortv is 
named, from which ten are to be selected, thus. 
allowing a wide range of choice, although restric- 
tions make it mecessary for the student to be 
familiar with certain important types and great 
periods of literature. One result of this establish- 
ment of an “open list” will undoubtedly be the 
setting of more general questions upon the exam- 
ination papers, so that less stress will be laid upon 
minute knowledge of the books, and more upon 
general appreciation and upon the ability to write 
“good English.” 

The question of adding to the requirement selec- 
tions from the Bible was fully discussed, and a 
committee was appointed to consider the whole 
matter, and to report at the next meeting of the 
conference. 

THE REQUIREMENT. 


The full text of the requirement as adopted is 
as follows :— 

Note—No candidate will be accepted in English 
whose work is notably defective in point of spell- 
ing, punctuation, idiom, or division into para- 
graphs. 

Reading and practice—A certain number of 
books will be recommended for reading, ten of 
which, selected as prescribed below, are to be 
offered for examination. The form of examination 
will usually be the writing of a patagraph or two 
on each of several topics, to be chosen by the candi- 
date from a considerable number—perhaps ten or 
fifteen—set before him in the examination paper. 
The treatment of these topics is designed to test 
the candidate’s power of clear and accurate expres- 
sion, and will call for only a general knowledge of 
the substance of the books. In every case knowl- 
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edge of the book will be regarded as less important 
than the ability to write good English. In place of 
a part or the whole of this test, the candidate may 
present an exercise book, properly certified to by 
his instructor, containing compositions or other 
written work done in connection with the reading 
of the books. In preparation for this part of *he 
requirement, it is important that the candidate shall 
have been instructed in the fundamental principles 
of rhetoric. 

1909, 1910, 1911. Group 1 (two to be selected) :— 

Shakespeare’s “As You Like It,” “Henry V.,” 
“Julius Caesar,” “The Merchant of Venice,” 
“Twelfth Night.” 

Group 2 (one to be selected) :— 

Bacon’s “Essays,” Bunyan’s “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” Part I.; the “Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers” in the Spectator; Franklin’s Autobiog- 
raphy. 

Group 3 (one to be selected) :-— 

Chaucer’s “Prologue,” selections from Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene”; Pope’s “The Rape of the Lock” ; 
Goldsmith’s “The Deserted Village”; Palgrave’s 
“Golden Treasury” (First Series), Books ITI. and 
III., with especial attention to Dryden, Collins, 
Gray, Cowper, and Burns. 

Group 4 (two to be selected) :— 

Goldsmith’s “The Vicar of Wakefield”; Scott’s 
“Ivanhoe,” “Quentin Durward”; Hawthorne’s 
“House of the Seven Gables”; Thackeray’s “Henry 
Esmond”; Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford”; Dickens’ 
“A Tale of Two Cities”; George Eliot’s “Silas 
Marner”; Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone.” 

Group 4 (two to be selected) :— 

Irving’s “Sketch Book”; Lamb’s “Essays of 
Elia” ; DeQuincey’s “Joan of Arc,” and “The Eng- 
lish Mail Coach”; Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero 
Worship”; Emerson’s “Essays” (selected); 
Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies.” 

Group 6 (two to be selected) :— 
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“The 


Scott’s 
“The Lady of the Lake”; Byron’s “Mazeppa” and 
“The Prisoner of Chillon”; Palgrave’s “Golden 
Treasury” (First Series) Book IV., with special 


Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner’; 


attention to Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley; 
Macaulay’s ‘“‘Lays of Ancient Rome”; Poe’s 
“Poems”; Lowell's “The Vision of Sir Launfal’’ ; 
Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rustum”; Longfellow’s 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish”; Tennyson’s 
“Gareth and Lynette,” “Lancelot and Elaine,” and 
“The Passing of Arthur”; Browning’s “Cavalier 
Tunes,” “The Lost Leader,” “How They Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” “Evelyn 
Hope,” “Home Thoughts from Abroad,” “Home 
Thoughts from the Sea,” “Incident of the French 
Camp,” “The Boy and the Angel,” “One Word 
More,” “Herve Riel,” “Pheidippides.” 

Study and practice—This part of the examina- 
tion presupposes the thorough study of each of the 
works. The examination will be upon sub- 
ject matter, form, and structure. In addition 
the candidate may be required to answer ques- 
tions involving the essentials of English grammar, 
and questions on the leading facts in those periods 
of English literary history to which the prescribed 
works belong. 

$+ 0-0-9 —$_____ 
THE COUNTRY SCHOOL. 
BY S. W. BENNETT, WEST BEND, WIS. 

It is wrong for the country school to leave out of 
its course everything that bears on the industrial 
life of the child. The country school has a mission 
of its own. It should deal with the home life and 
the home duties of its pupils, to fit them to live a 
country life completely, rather than to discontent 
them with their lot and_to lead them to try to 
escape its drudgery and its meanness. 

In connection with every country club school 
there should be a school garden and a boys’ agricul- 
tural club. 
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: DR. WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, 
President National Educational Association. 
N. E. A., ASBURY PARK. Monmouth beach is not far away. This is ex- 


July 3-7. 

Hotels are abundant. 

Asbury Park is a magic city. 

Boarding houses are adequate. 

Nantucket is matchless. Try it. 

Best seaside resort in America. 

One iare round trip plus $3.35. 

The Auditorium will seat 10,000. 

Sunset lake is a dream of beauty. 

Block Island ou&ht to tempt you. 

The mammoth Casino is a wonder. 

Dr. William H. Maxwell, president. 

‘There is no better beach in America. 

Great address by President Roosevelt. 

Tickets good returning till August 31. 

The daily concerts are the best obtainable. 

The beach plank walk is eighty feet wide. 

No sea-sickness on the Asbury Park lakes. 

Martha’s Vineyard is a short run after the N. E. 
A. 

No inland teacher can afford not to go to Asbury 
Park. 

Sandy Hook boat route from New York is luxu- 
rious. 

There is a plank walk of three miles along the 
beach. 

Cornell summer school will be at her best this 
summer. : 

The best summer .music in the country is at 
Asburv Park. 

Shade trees are more beautiful than at any other 
seaside resort. 

The Arcade is 
in the evening. 

Two beautiful fresh water lakes as well as the 


simply glorious when illuminated 


limitless ocean. 

You can go to New England after the meeting 
for slight cost. 

Columbia will do all in her power to interest the 
visiting throng. 

Sailing and rowing boats on Sunset lake may be 
hired for a trifle. 


tremely beautiful. 

The all-raii routes take one through places of 
exquisite beauty. 

Never did the East as a whole offer so much to 
the West as a whole. 

There are three fast and famous daily steamers 
via Sandy Hook route. ° 

Every inch of ground, public and private, is 
scrupulously well-kept. 

The public highways into the country are pic- 
turesque in the extreme. 

The trolley lines, local and suburban, are as at- 
tractive as any in the land. 

Ocean Grove, the twin, is the most famous camp- 
meeting ground in the. world. 

The city owns and controls the famous beach 
walk as well as the beach front. _ 

All tickets good from New York to Asbury 
Park by any rail or water route. 

The steamer ride is twenty miles. 
and the Jersey coast are interesting. 

The numerous islands in Sunset 
fairy land, in the evening especially. 

You will go to Long Branch surely. 
nothing more interesting in the country. 

Harvard summer school has never been as good 
as it will be in July and August. Her dates fit the 
N. E. A. attendants. 

Yale summer school will make the effort of her 
history to make it worth while for the teachers to 
stop there for a month. 

The Portland meeting of the American Institute 
of Instruction will have the best program on 
record and it opens up the famous Maine coast 
and the matchless White mountains to all of the 
N. E. A. people. 

Tf one goes by the Staten Island boat he will see 
Governor’s Island, Ellis Island, Liberty Island, the 
Fort Hamilton, Fort Lafayette, Fort 
Wadsworth, Fort Tompkins, Coney Island, Man- 
hattan Beach. Rockaway Beach, Quarantine, and 
Swinburne Island. 


The harbor 
lake make it 


There is 


Narrows, 
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“THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 


BY EDITH GILES. 


“BALIN AND BALAN.” 


+ The idyll, “Balin and Balan,” is like the rushing of a 
great wind through the forest, before a destructive tem- 
pest bursts. It is a tragedy in itself, and it is the begin- 
ning of the greater tragedy of the entire poem. Balin 
and Balan are twin brothers. Balin is already a knight 
of the Round Table, and at his petition Balan, too, is 
joined with them. The story is a double story, and yet, 
in reading deeper, it is doubtless the story of one man in 
his two natures, and that one is Balin. Balan is Balin’s 
gentler, sweeter self, his better self in all things, but so 
divided from him by passion that he seems another be- 
ing. Balin is 2 tempestuous soul, a man not evil in him- 
self, but rather one caught in a whirlwind which is too 
mighty for him, and flung about, wrenched, bruised, and 
finally flung down upon the earth with no life left in him. 
When Balin and Balan are together, Balan, the gentler 
spirit, rules. Then Balin has clear vision, and sees 
things in their true light; but when they are apart he is 
blind, or at best his vision is distorted. Yet it is Balin, 
the blind, tortured, passionate soul, that makes the story; 
and it is he that holds our sympathies. Balan passes 
through the story almost behind the scenes. He is ad- 
mitied to the crder as a matter of course, as one of their 
own kind. He receives his quest and rides away, and 
we have only glimpses of him until the double tragedy at 
the end. Like Galahad, he is one of the bright spirits 
of the idylls, buf too ethereal to come very near to us. 
Balin, the tempestuous, on the other hand, was 
moulded out of the same clay as Adam and his race. 
He is very human, yet with the touch of the hand of 
God upon him. We know this because he tries with all 
his might to subdue his spirit. From the beginning of 
the poem we see Balin as Arthur saw him. That point 
of view is distinctly set for us. He is one of the knights 
whom Arthur loves. He is not of the Order when the 
story opens. but he is self-banished, not exiled. He has 
driven himself into the wilderness to fight his passion 
out, as other strong souls have done before him. But 
Balin, his better self, has stayed by him all the time, and 
Arthur has not forgotten him. Balin has had “three 
kingless years,” but Arthur, too, has missed his knight 
the while, and when he returns it is at Arthur’s bidding. 
Had he come back from the noblest quest he could not 
have had a more honorable welcome. The passage that 
describes his return is surpassed but once in literature, 
when a parallel might be drawn, that is the Gospel nar- 
rative of the Prodigal Son. The majesty and tenderness 
of ‘Tennyson’s lines, both in words and in sentiment, are 
very close to those of the parable. They are like an il- 
luminated translation, not so simple as the original, but 
wonderfully rendering its spirit into another tongue. 
Said Arthur:— 


“Thou hast ever spoken truth— 

Rise, my true knight, 

Walk with me, and move 

To music with thine Order and the king. 
Thy chair, a zrief to all the brethren, stands 
Vacant, but thou retake it, mine again.” 


The knights welcome him with a shout that stirs the 
banners:— 


“The lost one found was greeted as in Heaven, with 
joy.” 

As for Balan, he was taken as a matter of course, he is 
one with them by nature; all we are told, and all we need 
to know is that he lived 


“A wealthier life than heretofore with these 
And Balin.” 


That one line tells us his whole story. Presently he 
rides off upon a quest, leaving Balin at the court, and we 
do not sce him again until at the end he falls by Balin’s 
spear. And here the story of Balan really begins. 

But before we take up Balin’s story it is well to notice 
how full of reminiscences the poem is—particularly in 
the first few pages. Some years seem to have elapsed 
between this idyll and that of “Geraint and Enid,” and 
of these years no story is told. Therefore we may be- 
lieve them happy years, a summer’s day before the little 
cloud upon the horizon has gathered up its phalanxes 
and descended upon the kingdom. They have heen years 
in which memories have grown very dear to Arthur; he 
refers to them constantly. Tennyson may or may not 
have meant that there shouldebe a special significance in 
this return in memory to the beginning of the poem. 
“Balin and Balan” was the last of the idylls to be 
written, and it was written at the age and the pericd in 
Tennyson’s life when he would return most naturally to 
his own earlier memories of his work. But this idyll 
closes a distinct part of the poem, these memories are 
significant. From the “Coming of Arthur,” through the 
idyll of “Balin and Balan,” the deeper meaning of the 
poem has been the struggle of the soul with its own 
spiritual foes. With Vivien in this poem begins a 
struggle of another nature, the struggle of the soul with 
the temptations of sense—-with the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. So the idyll of “Balin and Balan” really is the 
great divide of the entire poem—from it we look back 
again and again over the way. This these memories are 
significant, and they are lovely, too, and well worth a 
moment’s study. They start up, as such memories al- 
ways do, when tragedy surprises any life, and the pres- 
ent and the past speak back and forth. 

First among them is Arthur’s word to his trusted 
treasurer, 8 man of many years. “Man’s word is God in 
man,” he says. We remember when he said those words 
before to Lancelot on that first battlefield, pledging a 
life-long faith with him. Prophetic words, they were 
then spoken for all that he hoped to realize in the future, 
and full ef trust in Lancelot, in himself, and in all that 
was to be. Now they are spoken with a deeper but no 
less trustful meaning. Arthur has found it true—‘Man’s 
word is God in man”-—and he repeats his old faith with 
the assurance of experience. And again he laughs upon 
his trusted friend, and we hear the echo of the former 
time “when he laughed upon the warrior whom he 
loved,” and following fast upon that laugh is a return 
of the joy that was lord in his heart upon that earlier 
day. In almost the same words, Tennyson tells us:-— 


“The light-winged spirit of his youth returned 
On Arthur’s heart.” 


We know that after this day that light-winged csp‘rit 
never can rest there again, and we are thankful with 
every poetic and artistic sense within us for these happy 
memories. 

Even so when the knights receive Balin back among 
themselves, and 


“Their common shout in chorus, mouthing, made 
Those banners of twelve battles overhead 
Stir, as they stirred of old, when Arthur’s host 
Proclaimed him victor”; 
then our hearts stir, too, with the same thrill awakened 
then; and wher Balin 

















“Felt his being move 
In music with his Order and the king,” 


the air still throbs, as when the organ ceases after a 
noble voluntary. 

With this prelude of memories so dear that we love to 
linger over them, the story of Palin begins, but first we 
learn with Balin in a beautiful way what it was to be 
one of Arthur’s knights. In this one poem we are ad- 
mitted to his hall in a more intimate sense than any- 
where else. With Balin we feel the peace of its at1os- 
phere, we feel the deeper bonds of the fel- 
lowship, we understand the presence of Arthur, 
and why his knights were one with him. We 
eatch the spirit that inspires them with these beauti- 
ful ideale, and makes them pure and brave. The king- 
dom, we suppose, is fairly settled now, but still there is 
work to be done. Arthur has had all manner cf foes to 
deal with, but in an Order of his kind, every one who is 
not with him is against him. A new foe on his borders 
has arisen now; not one who will meet him in open 
battle—the open foe no longer threatens, for Arthur’s 
mighty arm is too well known—but one who will meet 
his spiritual forces, with spiritual rivalry. A new king 
with a new order, who.proclaims himself to be stricter 
and higher than Arthur, has set up an independent court, 
and refused Arthur’s claim to tribute. The picture is 
fair enough, and King Pellam himself is self-deceived 
about the righteousness that he proclaims. He supports 
it by every outward show and by most holy relics, par- 
ticularly by the blood-tipped spear, whose last thrust of 
malice pierced the Crucified. Butit is only another pre- 
tension of the universal hatred felt by all who are outside 
the court of Arthur, because they are unworthy to be in 
it, and who are trying to undermine it. In such a court 
the most insidious evil breeds. Arthur’s quest is against 
such lurking, secretive evil, no less than against open 
destroyers of the peace. It is just the quest for both 
such knights as Balin and Balan, and it is just the quest 
to be their doom. Balan goes first, and after this until 
the end we have cnly glimpses of him flashing here and 
there among the trees. We-do not know until the very 
last that he has been within the fortress of the enemy, 
for being a pure soul its evil has no power over him. 

Balin stays longer at the court of Arthur, bravely try- 
ing to master his still untamed spirit, but without his 
better self to strengthen him. This part of his life is 
most pathetic. The music of his Order speaks to h’s 
heart, and he tries to stifle his passion, and make har- 
mony with it. "For some time he controls himself, and 
meanwhile lives a life very close to his ideals. His true 


and manly self always seeks these ideals, and deeper 
than his passienate heart is his truth and manliness; 
otherwise he would not be found in Arthur’s court. It 
brings the tears to read how he keeps close to Lancelot, 
missing his better self, and how he tries to protect him- 
self against himself by the example of the knight whom 
ne adores. 


And Lancelot himself is never so glorious 
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as when we see him first with Balin’s eyes. To try to be 
like Lancelot, as Lancelot. is nearest Arthur, 
becomes Balin’s passion; the old spirit burn- 
ing in his heart makes it hard for him to do so, but so 
long as Lancelot and the Queen set pure ideals before 
him these ideals are the guide of his life. Then the day 
comes when he is disillusioned. Lancelot, the true, and 
Guinevere, the pure, hecome before his very eyes the 
false and faithless. Ba'an is far away, and all his oid 
passion rushes back on Balin. “In him gloom on gloom 
deepened,” until he is maddened. 

The human part cf the story jvs: here makes a very 
deep appeal. Slowly, from the ideal heights of the first 
idyll, we have been coming down to the human plane 
through various experiences, and here, in a modern 
valley of the shadow, on this human plane, the great 
tragedy of the poem reveals itself. To Balin it is laid 
bare in sudden shoek for which he has no preparation. 
He rushes off to spend himself, to save himself if it 
might be, in adventure. Without reasoning about it, he 
feels that the only outlet for his passion, his only salva- 
tion, is in the strongest possible activity. There, indeed, 
his salvation might have been but for those evil forces 
of Arthur’s enemy lying in wait for him. Balan, h’s 
better self, has met them undefiled, but Balin, the man 
of passion, finds in them the personification of every evil 
imagination that possesses him. The very ideals that he 
has peen living for mock at him. He tramples his 
shield with the qneen’s device under foot, and with it he 
is trampling those ideals of pounding out the passions of 
his heart upon it. He does not distinguish the assault of 
his foes without from those within. The words, the foul 
suspicions of Vivien, are the mockings of his own heart; 
or else they are those occasions which everyone knows 
in the siruggle with his own passions, when everything 
in the world without seems a part of the tempestuous 
wrong within, and only seems to feed it, or, at least, to 
be in league with it, 

Vivien’s method is a wily one. She, herself, is an out- 
cast from Arthur’s court, and her whole purpose in life 
is to betray it into the hands of its enemies. 

Over Balan, the pure in heart, she has no power; but 
in Balin, blind with his stormy nature, she destroys the 
last hope, and drives him to utter despair. Then Balin 
meets Balan, but now, being utterly blind in reason, 
knows him not, nor does Balan know his brother in the 
shock when they meet, a-d so each brother brings his 
other self te déath. But just: before they die they know 
each other, and then there is a climax where tragedy 
crowns itself. For Balin learns how he has been de- 
ceived, and Balan learns that he leaves his quest un- 
achieved, and that his spiritual force has been turned 
against himself. Yet in the eid the good has overcome 
the evil, and the poem closes in a way that iustifies it- 
self. Its last message is “Good morrow,’ while the 
brothers sleep the sleep, locked in each other’s arms. 





RELIGION. ; 


BY CHARLES W. 


STEPHENSON. 


‘Tis not a psalm or prayer, ‘tis not a creed, 
Nor yet the strict observance on a day 
Of form—nor faith that humbly waits alway— 
Nor is it kind and sacrificial deed— 
Though each, in turn, may quench the human need; 
Nor is it valiant service to allay— 
The secret hate, the open wars, that prey— 
’Tis none of these, though each may heavenward speed 
A yearning soul—nay, ’tis but love! that’s freed 
To seek its work within a world of pain— 
That goes about intent on doing good— 
And helping friend and foe, reaps the rich meed 
Of coming close to the Great Heart. whose reign 
Mikes worship sweet, when once ‘tis understood. 





—New York Observer. 
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APPLIED SCIENCE.” 


A LABORATORY EXERCISE, BY JOHN C. PACKARD, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Ill. 





VENTILATION — TEST FOR IMPURE AIR. 
_ INTRODUCTION, 


An abundance of pure air, with its life-giving 
oxygen, is the prime essential of good health. 
How can we be sure of keeping up the supply at 
all times in our libraries, our living rooms, and, 
above all, in our sleeping rooms? A question for 
the architect and the builder, primarily, to be sure, 
but we can do much by ourselves if we will study 
the question intelligently. First of all we need some 
simple test to determine the actual condition of the 
air surrounding us at any moment. If only some 
ingenious Yankee could supply us with an instru- 
ment as simple as a thermometer or even an 
aneroid barometer that would apprise us at once of 
dangerous conditions in the air we breathe by the 
movement of an index or the tinkling of a bell! In 
the absence of such a contrivance, we must have 
recourse for a while longer to an indirect method, 
—testing for the amount of carbon dioxide present. 

The following; devised by Messrs. Cohen and 
Applevard in 1894, and recommended by Mrs. 
Richards and Mr. Woodman of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, in their excellent little 
mantial upon Air, Water, and Food, is perhaps the 
best cf the so-called popular tests. 

EXPERIMENT. 

Apparatus——A clear glass bottle, capacity 500 
ec, provided with a good stopper, and a stock solu- 
tion of standard lime-water made up as follows:— 

Shake one part of freshly slaked lime with 
twenty parts of distilled water for twenty minutes, 
and let the solution stand over night, or until per- 
fectly clear. Now to a liter of distilled water add 
10 cc of a solution of 9.7 gram of Phenolphthalein 
in 100 cc of 50 per cent. alcohol, and add lime 
water drop by drop until a slight permanent pink 
color is produced. Add 12.6 cc of the above cal- 
cium hydroxide solution. The resulting solution is 
the standard lime water used for the tests. 

Or the solution may be purchased ready for use, 
in small vials, hermetically sealed, containing ex- 
actly 5 cc each, if desired, of the Arthur W. -Hall 
Scientific Company, Boston, Mass. 

Method.—Fill the 500 cc bottle with water to 
expel the air, take it to the centre or to any part 
of the room the air of which it is desired to test, 
and slowly pour the contents into another vessel. 

The air of course immediately rushes in to supply 
the place of the water that has run out, and a speci- 
men is thus secured for examination. Care must 
be taken that the volume of air thus obtained 
fairly represents in its composition the air of the 
room. Make sure that neither the immediate ex- 
halation from your own lungs nor the portion of 
air brought into the room in the extra vessel pro- 
vided prevents the securing of a typical specimen 
taken near the breathing line. Note the location 
of the room, the date, the time of day, and all con- 
ditions affecting the purity of the air,—such as the 
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number of recent occupants, the lights burning, 
windows and doors open, ventilating flues, etc. 

The bottle containing the air to be tested, closely 
stoppered, may now be taken away to be examincd 
at leisure. 

To Test—Remove the stopper and run quickly 
into the bottle from a burette 5 ce of the stock solu- 
ticn or pour in the contents of one of the small 
vials, referred to above; replace the stopper. Note 
the exact time, and shake the bottle constantly. 
With watch in hand determine as closely as pos- 
sible, by frequent examination of the contents of 
the bottle, the number of minutes and fraction of 
a minute required for the carbon dioxide in the 
bottle, under continual agitation, to discharge the 
magenta color from the solution. 

A reference to the following table will then show, 
approximately at least, the percentage of carbon 
dioxide in the air examined and the condition of 
the room. 





TABLE. ’ 
Minutes. CO_, in 10,000 parts of Air. 
1.25 16.0) 
1.33 13.8 | 
.50 12.8 
2.00 12. | ea 
2.25 11.5 
2.75 8.6 
3.25 7.7) 
3.50 7.0 Permissible 
4.00 5.3 
4.25 51 | 
5.00 1 
5.25 4.4 ¢ Good 
6.25 4.2 | 
7.30 3.5 J 


FORM OF RECORD. 

Test for Impure Air—Cohen and Appleyard’s 
method for determining proportionate amount of 
carbon dioxide in 10,000 parts of air:— 

Date ———--———— Time 
Room 

Conditions 

Time required to decolorize standard solution 











Number of parts of carbon dioxide in 10,000 
parts of air 
Conclusions 











(Inder Conclusions pupils should be encouraged 
not only to pronounce upon the state of the air in 
the room examined, but also to add suggestions, 
in case the air is found to be bad, looking to an im- 
provement of the situation. 

Some will be interested to take an empty bottle 
home and return it with a sample of air from one 
of their sleeping rooms, taken in the morning be- 
fore “airing,” as a basis for a practical discussion 
concerning the ventilation of rooms at home. 

Topics for further investigation and study :— 

Crowd-poison; organic impurities. 

Carbon Monoxide, 

Sewer gas. 

Air-contamination by burning lamps, gas, kero- 
sene stoves, etc, 


















































































MATERIAL FOR THE CELEBRATION OF MAY 18. 


Songs : — 

‘‘Angel of Peace.” : s ‘ O. W. Holmes. 

“THESE THINGS SHALL BE,” 
Tune, — Duke Street. 

These things shall be! A loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known shall rise, 
With name of freedom in their souls 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave, and strong, 
Not to spill human blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth and fire and sea and air. 3 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


New arts shall bloom, of loftier mould, ie 
And mightier music thrill the sk-es; 

And every life shall be a song, 

~ When all the earth is paradise. 


There shall be no more sin nor shame, 
And wrath and wrong shall fettered lie; 
‘For man shall be at one with God 
In bonds of firm necessity. 
—John Addington Symonds. 


Recitaticns: — 


“The Fatherland,” J. R. Lowell. 

“The Arsenal at Springfield,” H. W. Longfellow. 

“A Man’s a Man for a’ That,” Robert Burns. 

Selection from sermon before the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Society, by Phillips Brooks; — 

Would you see loyalty, implicit obedience, and the 
complete acceptance of a law which is supreme? Where 
will you find them so absolute as in the eager intensity 
with which the scientist watches the face of nature to 
catch the slightest intimation of her will? Would you 
see magnanimity? Where is it so entire as in the heart 
of the true merchant who feels the common wealth sur- 
rounding his personal fortunes and furnishing at once 
the sufficient means and the worthy purpose of his be- 
coming rich? Would you see self-surrender? Its no- 
blest specimens have not been on the field of battle 
where the dying soldier has handed the cup of water to 
his dying foe. They have been in the lanes and alleys 
of great cities where quiet and determined men and 
women have bowed before the facts of human brother- 
hood and human need, and given the full cups of their 
entire lives to the parched lips of their poor brethren. 
We learned during the great war that the heroism of the 
president might be every whit as great and splendid as 
the heroism of the general. The enthusiasm of the 
truth-seeker may be as glowing and unselfish as the en- 
thusiasm which scales the height and captures the cita- 
del with the resistless sword. 

There is nothing good or glorious which war has 
brought forth in human nature which peace may not pro- 
duce more richly and more permanently. When we 
cease to think of peace as the negative of war, and think 
of war as the negative of peace, making war and not 
peace the exception and interruption of human life, mak- 
ing peace and not war the type and glory of existence, 
then shall shine forth the higher soldiership of the 
higher battles. Then the first military spirit and its 


works shall seem to be but crude struggles after, and re- 
hearsals for, that higher fight, the fight after the eternal 
facts and their obedience, the fight against the perpet- 
ually intrusive lie, which is the richer glory of the riper 
man. The facts of government, the facts of commerce, 
the facis of society, the facts of history, the facts gf man, 
in these, in the perception of their 


the facts of God, 
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glory, in the obedience to their compulsion, shall be the 
possibility and promise of the soldier statesman, the soi- 
dier scientist, the soldier philanthropist, the soldier 
priest, the soldier man. “The sword is beaten into the 
ploughshare, the spear into the pruning-hook.” “The 
war-drum throbs no jonger, and the battle flags are 
furled.” But it is not that the power of fight has per- 
ished: ii '* that the battle has gone up on to higher 


ground, and inio higher light. The battle is above the 
clouds. ’ 


SELECTIONS. 


{From ‘tA Primer of the Peace Movement.” 
Ames Mead.’’} 
HISTORY OF ARBITRATION. 

Since John Jay was burned in effigy in Boston for put- 
ting an arbitration clause into our treaty with England in 
1794, there have been two hundred and fifty interna- 
tional disputes settled by arbitration or by special com- 
missions. From 1814 to 1840 there were only twenty- 
four such settlements; but the rate of increase was so 
rapid that in 1901, 1902, and 1903 there were sixty-three. 

All but the two cages recently sent to the new World. 
Court at the Hague were settled by special courts ar- 
ranged for the occasion. Hereafter the Permanent 
World Court will settle the most of such cases. America 
had the honor of opening the Hague Court. The first 
case sent to it_was the “Pious Fund” case between the 
United States and Mexico. The second was the Vene- 
zuela case, to which eleven nations were parties. The 
third case is between Japan and England, France and 
Germany. 

At the Pan-American Congress held in Mexico in 1901 
and 1902, al! the Central and South American states 
asked for admission to the Hague Court. Ten of them 
went further, and signed a treaty to settle their mutual 
difficulties by arbitration. Forty nations of the two 
hemispheres have now no excuse for war with each 
other. Since October, 1903, a score of general arbitra- 
tion treaties, pledging reference of disputes to the Hague 
Court, have been signed by different nations. 

THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. ‘ 

On May 18, 1899, one hundred delegates of the twenty- 
six nations that had representatives at St. Petersburg 
met in a paiace at the Hague to consider the Czar’s re- 
script issued in August, 1898. The mightiest monarch 
in Christendom, appalled that the increased cost of 
armaments was bringing about the yery results armies 
were formed to avert, had urged the nations to discuss 
gradjual proportionate disarmament. For three months 
the conference worked steadily on its problems. 


THE PERMANENT TRIBUNAL. 


The services rendered by the English, French, and 
other commissioners was very great. Vast numbers of 
jetters and telegrams were sent from America to An- 
drew D. White and the other American delegates at the 
Hague; and at a critical moment this strong expression 
of American opinion had great weight. Though dis- 
armament was not definitely arranged for, a permanent 
International Tribunal, as the necessary first step. to- 
wards it, was agreed on by all delegates. They also ar- 
ranged methods of conciliation between the signatory 
powers. 

Their achievement was the greatest of the kind in 
human history. The delegates, who had met with mis- 
givings, like those at our Constitutional convention in 
1787, parted in confidence and hope. 

The Hague Court was opened in April, 1901. A fine 
mansion was purchased for it—to be used until the noble 
Temple of Peace provided by Mr. Carnegie is completed 
—and a permanent secretary insta'led. It has now a 
board of sixty-nine judges from the twenty-two coun- 


By Lucia 
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THE SALARY OF THE PRINCIPAL. 


[Last of a Series of Seven Editorials on the Prob- 
lem of the Principal. ] 


The problems of the principals must be solved, 
ultimately, by the ability, capability, and personality- 
of the principal. This is not a matter that prima- 
rily concerns him, but the entire educational sys- 
tem. The grade teachers and the superintendent 
are alike vitally interested in having a body of prin- 
cipals who command universal respect, men who 
are leaders in the school and in the community. 

Personality is the great factor in human progress, 
the dominant element in all leadership. 

Nowhere is a chump so out of place as in leader- 
ship, and nowhere is leadership so much out oi 
place as where intellect is to be led. A principal 
must lead the entire student body, must royally 
dominate the entire teaching force, must be their 
inspiration. No one can do this who is not gifted 
by nature. The requirements for a genuine ‘princi- 
pal are greater than for a teacher, are equal in 
quality, if not in variety, to those of a superintend- 
ent. In this age such talent with requisite experi- 
ence cannot be had without abundant financial re- 
turn. 

As a whole, grade teachers are viciously under- 
paid and this great wrong needs to be speedily 
righted, and the principals as a rule are the most 
urgent in this demand ; but while that is being done 
no time should be lost in impressing upon the pub- 
lic that principals must be much better paid than 
they are. Except in large cities where the superin- 
tendent has vast administrative interests such as to 
command a salary of $10,000 or some close ap- 
proach to it, the salary of the principals of large 
schools should not be less than two-thirds the sal- 
ary of the superintendent. It should be as much as 
is paid to the clergymen except in the case of re- 
markable talent, as much as is earned by good 
lawyers and physicians, as much as first-class busi- 
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ness houses pay the heads of departments under a 
general manager. 

It is inexcusable to longer neglect placing before 
the public the facts in the case. The principal is 
too vital a factor in the educational economy to be 
neglected, certainly he must not be allowed to de- 
generate into a clerical assistant or local errand boy 
to the superintendent. He is worth too much to the 
community from the standpoint of the commercial, 
to the interest of taxables, for any officials to be 
allowed to hesitate in the matter of remuneration. 
It is not for the principal, is not a charity, is not a 
matter of justice to the man, even, but sound econ- 
omy, good business sense, to pay enough to com- 
mand a body of valuable men in the leadership of 
all the grammar schools of the city. 

In this discussion the word man has been used 
intentionally, but not with any thought of discrim- 
inating against women. The standard must be for 
a strong man who has or should have a family to 
support, and if a woman is equal to such a position, 
as she frequently is, and is elected to it, her pay 
should be the same and her rank the same, but in 
the presentation it has been simpler to plead for a 
man from his public and domestic influence. 


0-0-4 
PEACE CELEBRATION. 


Secretary George H. Martin of the Massachu- 
setts state hoard of education recommends in the 
name of the board appropriate exercises in the 
schools of the state on May 18 for the purpose of 
emphasizing the blessings of peace, of showing the 
superiority of arbitration over war, and of exalting 
the brotherhood of nations. 

He says that such exercises might profitably in- 
clude brief accounts of the settlement of recent in- 
ternational disputes by arbitration, together with 
quotations, readings, and recitations concerning 
peace from the writings of Washington, Sumner, 
and other statesmen, and from the poems of 
Holmes, Lowell, and Whittier. An appropriate 
motto for the day would be: God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
oi the earth. 

This strikes a note that is being heard more and 
more frequently in the educational world. Too long 
have histories and ill-educated teachers allowed the 
child to forget that history is not merely a record 
of just and unjust wars, and that patriotism was as 
much needed during that nine-tenths of the time 
when we have been at peace as during the one- 
tenth when we have been at war. 

[t is but yesterday that it dawned upon us that 
the spread of representative government and rapid 
commumication are to end war by world organiza- 
tion, now for the first time made possible. It is 
well to remind the teachers of the epoch-making 
movement, which, though it is scarcely yet re- 
corded in the text-books, is of vastly more conse- 
quence for the future voter to understand than 
most of the records of battles which he has memo- 
rized. We are pleased to note that Professor 
Myers’ revised “Mediaeval and Modern History” 
devotes a chapter to the new movements that make 
for world organization and peace. 

It-is important that this new celebration of peace 
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should be so intelligently and enthusiastically car- 
ried out this year that it may be annually repeated. 
Pupils should be taught to recite pregnant pas- 
sages relating to the subject, such as the words of 
Napoleon at St. Helena: “The more I study the 
world, the more I am convinced of the inability of 
brute force to create anything darable.” Such a 
noble passage as that of Phillips Brooks’ printed in 
another column might well be learned by some of 
the older pupils, while the facts relating to the es- 
tablishment and history of the Hague court, and the 
story of the Christ of the Andes should be told. 

As few teachers are as well informed on this as 
they are on other subjects, we suggest a trifling ex- 
penditure for literature at the office of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, 31 Beacon street, Boston. On 
inquiry, we find that the illustrated story of the 
Christ of the Andes will be sent to any address if 
a two-cent stamp is sent with the request. A valu- 
able pamphlet on “International Arbitration” can 
be had post-paid for five cents, and for this special 
purpose teachers may obtain at half price, five 
cents, postpaid, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead’s “Primer 
of the Peace Movement.” 


0-0 o 
NEW BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD. 


No bill ever went through the Massachusetts 
legislature in more manly fashion than that which 
reduced the Boston school board to five. Its incep- 
tion and management are due James J. Storrow, one 
of Boston’s leading young bankers who has served 
on the school board with distinguished success. He 
conducted the hearing with superb skill. He was 
able to command for it an astonishing support in 
both branches of the legislature. This law should 
lead to the choice of a more representative class of 
men than have sometimes been secured on the 
basis of as many members as_there are wards in the 
city. Practically five members have done the work 
heretofore, and not always the five best on the 
board. It looks well, but ultimately the votes will 
decide as to the working of the five idea. 
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COLUMBIA’S TRIUMPH. 


Columbia University, like most universities in 
large cities, was largely a high school extension 
with nineteen-twentieths of its enrollment from 
within fifty miles. Some ten years age word was 
given out quietly in the colleges of the country that 
any highly promising young man could have a 
scholarship at Columbia for university work which 
would virtually pay his expenses.. This has been 
especially emphasized i in the Teachers’ College, so 
that in five years the proportion of students from 
abroad has radic ally changed. Bright young men 
on the faculties of the normal schools and small 
colleges, and the brightest young men in high 
school principalships all over the country are going 
to Teachers’ College on scholarships, and are going 
back to work in positions of much greater influence 
and higher salaries. Teachers’ College is not stand- 





ing for any special theory in education, is not mag- 
nifying any scheme in philosophy or pedagogy, but 
is picking out special men for study and then places 
them in.important fields. 


In one day on the Pacific 
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coast recently I was in a normal school that had 
been transformed from a grievous past to a glori- 
ous present in less than two years by a principal 
taken upon the recommendation of Columbia, and 
also in a large city that had taken its high school 
principal in the same way. In both places I found 
young men, doing successful work, who are to 
leave next year for scholarships in Columbia. 

Money in brains is better than money in bricks 
for any university, and brains in students count for 
quite as much in the long run as brains in profes- . 
sors’ chairs. It pays to buy brains with scholar- 
ships, for it is an sendowment which brings large 
dividends. 

re 9 Ore gree 


HOME AGAIN. 


Possibly I do not appreciate the privilege of 
keeping in touch with the schools, and school peo- 
ple, with the industrial, commercial, and agricul- 
tural development of this great country! Not to do 
so would mark me an ingrate. 

ror thirty years opportunities have been mine 
occasionally, and for twenty years frequently, to see 
the country from sea to sea. Three times in eight- 
een months have I been from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast states. Each trip differs so completely 
from every other as to stand out so clear cut in 
memory that no incident fails to place itself where 
it belongs. This is surprising in view of the multi- 
tude of incidents that have accumulated. 

This trip differs from all others in that little time 
has been spent in any one state. In six weeks, 
March 16 to April 27%, I lectured in ten and traveled 
in sixteen states, in all about 8,000 miles. With not 
one vacant date,—fiftv-two addresses,—not a day 
that I was not meeting an appointment, or en route 
to meet one, there was no delay whatever. The im- 
provement in this regard is almost beyond belief to 
one who recalls previous conditions. 

Each year the improvement in the convenience, 
comfort, and luxury of travel is such as to lead any 
one to exclaim in wonder, and yet there are always 
kickers on every train. But the kicker is a nuisance 
that is always with us, and the more perfect condi- 
tions the more outraged is the proverbial kicker, 
who will kick himself to death when kicking other 
people becomes impossible. 
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ABSURD BUT VICIOUS. 


An Assemblyman in. the New York legislature 
is reported in the daily papers as styling Superin- 
tendent William H. Maxwell of New York City 
a “fitiul and fancy fakir” because he receives 
“$25,000 a year in commissions and royalties for 
attaching his name to text-books which he never 
has seen, much less written.” 

Of course this is absolutely false as to fact, and 
misleading in spirit. The public has a strangely 
exaggerated idea of the value of copyrights. 

25,000 a vear! It is doubtful if any school book 
author ever received such a sum in copyrights, and 
anything approaching these figures can only come 
when one has several important books on the 
market at the same time. The Assemblyman is a 
lawyer, and since a hundred lawyers get $25,000 
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where one school book author does, this probably 
accounts for his, absurd imagination. 

Why did he make this statement? To create a 
prejudice against school book authors and pub- 
lishers. ‘This falsehood will be printed ten thou- 
sand times where the denial is once. The public is 
frenzied. Any wild and absurd statement about 
large figures is relished by the feverish public. 
The time has come for sane petsons, if there are 
any, to puncture these absurd and vicious state- 
ments. It will be well if some of the aeronauts 
come to grief with their collapsed falsehoods. 


—____— ———__—#- © -0-@-0--e 





Superintendent W. C. Bates of Fall River goes 
to Cambridge as the successor of Francis Cogswell, 
who insists upon retiring, having remained during 
this vear at the earnest solicitation of the board of 
education. Perhaps nothing in the educational 
doings of Massachusetts has been so satisfactory 
since the choice of Mr. Martin as secretary of the 
state board. Mr. Bates is a graduate of Harvard, 
and has been a superintendent of universally suc- 
cessful experience. 


The saddest feature of home coming this week is 
the absence from his desk in Ginn & Co.’s 
ofnces of A. H. Kenerson of that firm, one of the 
best known of the vounger publishers, a man who 
knew the New England field better probably than 
any other publisher, and was greatly beloved by all 
associates. His death on April 10 came suddenly 
from heart failure, a call hence without time for 
grief or pain in the going. 


Utah makes April 15, Arbor Day, a legal holiday 
annually. Banks, post-office, and all public build- 
ings are closed as on Sunday. Every one of the 
14,000 children in Salt Lake City sets out a tree, or 
shrub, or starts a garden if possible ; if not possible, 
he reports why not at the same time that the pupils 
report what they did that was appropriate to Arbor 
Day. The governor always sets out a tree on the 
capitol grounds. 


A great man has fallen. Gathered to his fathers 
at the ripe age of seventy-six Joseph Jefferson, the 
fourth in a line of great actors, has passed away, 
beloved as are few men who have crossed the 
threshold of this century. What other Ameri- 
‘can in recent years has been more admired, en- 
joyed, or beloved? 


I left Salt Lake City April 16, went to Oregon 
and Washington, lectured in two cities, returned to 
Ogden, Utah, and lectured. spent a day in Chicago, 
and was in Boston on the 24th! What possibilities 
in eight days in these days. 


New York city will certainly eclipse Boston’s 
advance membership. Our 8,000 will be 10,000 and 
probably 12,000 for New York city. Why not? It 
is a city of seven times our population. 


The Arabic, the largest steamship that has ever 
entered Boston harbor, brought from England 
President Charles W. Eliot, America’s most notable 
university president, past or present. 





In Salt Lake City any grammar school principal 
receives $60 a year permanently if he be a college 
graduate. This is 5 per cent. on $1,200, for which 
many a young man gets his college education. 
Does any other city have such recognition? 


Minnesota has had the most complete and radical 
change in the normal school leadership that has 
ever come io any state with as many schools in the 
same time. 


Asbury Park people can have an excursion rate 
of $10 for round trip from New York to Portland, 
Maine, with stop-over on return trip in Boston till 
August 31. 


No New York candidates passed the Rhodes 
scholarship examination, it is said. Some mistake 
about it. New Yorkers never lose a good thing 
like that. 


Alfred Bayliss is one of the state superintendents 
who has a highly judicial mind. Perhaps Judge 
Draper of New York is his only equal in this re- 
gard. 


Illinois, Indiana, Nebraska, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, South Dakota, and Colorado are 
making a lively warfare against cigarettes. 


J. D. Rockefeller is giving away money faster 
than ever, but not till he knows whether it will be 
accepted without any fuss. 


Principal Robbins of the John Worthy school, 
Chicago, is transferred for resorting to corporal 
punishment on the sly. 


Colorado and Illinois pay the highest salaries to 
state normal school principals, though only one in 
Illinois has $5,000. 


The Nebraska counties have entered upon the 
historical contest campaigns, Burt county leading 


off. 


Lucy Page Gaston is too much for the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Trust, and cigarettes must go. 


The Portland Exposition is the most interesting 
of them all, if not so “big.” 

Vermont is to have a $50,000 home for retired 
teachers. Where next? 


Chicago is to have three school buildings for 
crippled children. 


Pittsburg and Allegheny are now one. A mighty 
city this! 


In several states Arbor Day was the day before 
Faster. 


The Lewis and Clark Exposition will open on 
June 1. 


The Week in Review will be resumed on May 11. 


Keep in line, don’t whine. 
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tries that ratified the conventions. China, Turkey, 
Persia, and Montenegro have not yet ratified. These 
judges remain at home until selected to try a case. Re- 
course to the Hague Conrt is optional until nations 
pledge themselves by arbitration treaties to use it. 


PEACE CONGRESSES. 


The first International Peace Congress was planned in 
Boston, and held in London in 1843. Of its 300 delegates, 
thirty were from the United States. The second received 
its impulse from Elihu Burritt, and was held in Brus-els 
in 1848. The third, in Paris, in 1849, had an attendance 
of 2,000, and was presided over by Victor Hugo. ‘The 
fourth was in Frankfort in 1850; and the fifth in London 
in 1851. Burritt was an active promoter of all of these 
last 

The Peace Congresses were revived in 1889, and have 
been held in London, Rome, Berne, Chicago, Antwerp, 
Budapest, Hamburg, Paris, Glasgow, Monaco, and 
Rouen. The last Congress received marked attention 
from the French government. Since its meeting in 1993, 
ten European nations have signed arbitration treaties 
pledging reference to the Hague Court; and France and 
England, unfriendly to each other for centuries, have 
quietly settled by diplomacy a half-dozen matters, any 
one of which in former ‘ays might have led to war. 
The mere fact of a World Court being ready to hear 
cases will cause many cases to be peaceably settled out 
of court. 

The Congress of 1904 met in Boston, the first week in 
October. It was by far the largest Peace Congress ever 
held, and was followed by great meetings in many 
American cities. . 
HEROES OF PEACE. 


Our Republic has been at peace nine-tenths of the 
time since its founding in 1789. It needs heroes of 
peace far more than heroes of war; yet civic heroism, 
rewarded by no medals os promotions, is far rarer than 
military heroism. Our greatest enemies have been not 
“red coats” nor “‘zray coats,” Mexicans nor Malays, but 
“erafters,’ “boodlers,” ballot-box stuffers, and anarchists 
of all kinds, from red-handed lynchers to millionaires 
who bribe legislatures and judges who defeat justice by 
technicalities. These have attacked our honor and 
poisoned our life-blocod in time of peace. We erect 
statues to military heroes; but poets, prophets, philan- 
thropists, inventors, explorers, firemen, policemen, who 
sacrifice money or life in peace, are seldom so honored. 
We should. give highest honors to the heroes who have 
fought our worst enemies,—corruption, ignorance, 
poverty, injustice. Such were Washington and Lincoln, 
Franklin and Jefferson, Garrison, Theodore Parker, 
Beecher, Channing, Sumner, Horace Mann, Elihu Burritt, 
yeneral Armstrong, Colonel Waring, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and Dorothea Dix. 


SOMH FAMOUS WORKERS FOR PEACE. 
[For eight pupils. ] . 

1. Henry IV. of France, who formed his “Great De- 
sign” for the federation of Europe. 

2. Hugo Grotius. His “Rights of War and Peace,” 
published in 1624, says Andrew D. White, “of all works 
not claiming to be ‘inspired, has proved the greatest 
blessing to humanity.” 

3. William Penn in 1€93 published his remarkab!le 
“Plan for the Permanent Peace of Europe.” 

4. Immanuel Kant, the great German philosopher, In 
his essay on “Eternal Peace,” he showed that war would 
not cease until the world was organized, and that it 
could not be safely federated until the nations had rep- 
resentative government. 


= 


5. William Ellery Channing. The ablest and most 












beast 
strenuous supporter of peace that the American pulpit 
has produced. 

6. Charles Sumner. In his famous address on “The 
True Grandeur of Nations’ and other great addresses, 
he worked as earnestly against war as during his whole 
life he worked against slavery. 

7. Hilihu Burritt. He secured cheap ocean postage. 
Half a century before the Czar’s rescript, he proposed a 
World Court. This idea was popularly known in Burope 
as “The American Plan.” 

8. Andrew Carnegie. He offered to repay the United 
States $20,000,000, the price paid to Spain, if our govern- 
ment would give the Philippines independence. He has 
added prestige to the Hague Court by giving $1,500,009 
to erect a nobie building for it and to provide in connec- 
lion an international library.. He has given $5,000,000 to 
provide pensions and rewards for heroes of peace. 
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CLASSIC LITERATURE IN THE GRADES.—( VIII.) 
BY REA MCCAIN, LEBANON, 0. 
THE RENAISSANCE AND THE ELIZABETHAN AGRE. 

Until the time of Elizabeth the interest of each 
nation centred in itself. There life was to be 
passed, and if incursions were occasionally made 
into other countries glory and money were the two 
incentives which led men on. These motives re- 
ceived a fresh impetus by the discovery of new 
lands. The life of the sailor rose to an honorable 
and desirable rank, and every head was filled with 
dreams of gold and treasure of the new country. 
It would seem that with such a future floating. be- 
fore his mind a boy would pay as little attention to 
study as had the page of mediaeval days. But now 
the value of reading had been tremendously in- 
creased by the invention of printing. Every man 
of wealth wished his son to have the power of in- 
terpreting those strange black characters which had 
taken the place of the monks’ writing. 

The process was still expensive, and the numetr- 
ous text-books of to-day were unknown. The be- 
ginner had a leafiet, on which was printed the al- 
phabet, a few easy words, and the Lord’s Prayer. 
This was set in a wooden frame and covered with 
a thin sheet of horn to protect it. After learning 
these the vouth would read the Bible and would 
soon be taught Latin. It was a narrow education, 
and yet much better than had ever before been 
known in England. 

Such was the necessary acquirement of every lad- 
who hoped to take an important position in life. 
What was to follow? If he staved at home, he, as 











CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, » 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 a 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 o 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and al] names are ‘sent In by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), é $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . ‘ $3.00 ~s. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET. 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
A. W. MUMFORD, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il). 


Mr. Mumford is also General Agent for the States of Indiana, 
Micbigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois. 


AGENT FOR OHIO: L-S. Wells, 663 No. High St., Columbus, O, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
10 E. Fourteenth Street, Manhattan, 
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his father had done, would dwell in the old house, 
which presents a strange contrast to anything seen 
now. Each story projected slightly beyond the 
story below. The streets were very narrow, and 
often ladies could almost clasp hands from the op- 
posite upstairs windows. The draughts were not 
so unpleasant as they had been in the days of the 
Saxens, for glass now filled the windows. Still, im- 
proved as the surroundings were, the day’s routine 
was monotonous and offered but a sorry contrast to 
the alluring visions of other paths. Brilliant before 
every boy’s eyes gleamed the hope of being a gal- 
lant mariner and sailing over the seas as Drake and 
Raleigh had done. 

There were other reasons than the glory which 
tempted tc such a course. Spain had styled herself 
“Mistress of the Sea,” and England was even then 
coveting the title she later won. Any captain of 
an English vessel might challenge a Spanish ship, 
board her, slay all her men or keep them as slaves 
and sail away with all the wealth of gold and silver, 
silk and jewels, which she might be carrying to a 
distant port. This method of acquiring wealth ap- 
pealed to all, beth because of its speed, and be- 
cause of the fame which ever after rested upon one 
who had conquered the hated enemy. The jour- 
neys might be to the Indies, but probably were to 
the new country called America, wher: gold was 
said to lie about in huge nuggets and jewels lay in 
heaps, where cities were formed of all wonderiul 
substances, and magic fountains gave one eterhal 
youth. New vegetables, like the potato, grew there 
and a plant by means of which men breathed fire; 
all such wonders were across the sea. Fanciful as 
many of them seem to us these tales were of real 
value. They drew men to the just-discovered land. 
Here is the connecting link between the history of 
the old world and the new. It was not a change, 
but simply a broadening out of the civilization of 
England. 

Tt meant, too, a new influence brought upon the 
parent country. To men who had sailed across the 
Atlantic the little voyage to European countries 
could carry no terrors. England had obtained her 
cloths and jewels at great difficulty from European 
ports, but now little merchant ships passed con- 
tinually back and forth across to Flanders. Some 
sailors advanced to the northern part of Russia and 
discovered Archangel. Embassies were sent by the 
Czar to England, and the world was opening out 
in another direction. Then, too, the greater im- 
porticg of cloth which followed easy navigation 
brought to the provincial districts knowledge of 
what things were done in the outer world. They, 
also, might make these things. Spinning wheels 
whirred over all the land, and weavers plied their 
trade. 

Industry was the key-note of all this time. Yet 
then, as always, idle men were found.. Some were 
robbers and some merely useless retainers. In the 
older feudal times these varlets had been valuable 
for the aid they afforded in defence. The castles 
with moat and wall were now only the noble monu- 
ments of a past age, new buildings were unfortified 
houses adorned with porch and tower and gable. 
The long dining hall, where the lord sat at feast 


with all his dependants, had disappeared. What 
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came in its stead? Huts were built and many a 


servant acquired a home where he cultivated the 


ground and produced crops undreamed of in earlier 
times. The buildings were rough and unfinished, 
often without chimneys. The smoke from the fire, 
which was built in one corner of,the room, was 
allowed to escape through doors or windows or 
rough chinks. The poor people still strewed their 
floors with rushes although the wealthy had 
dropped the custom. A round log served for a 
pillow. 

Rude and rough as this life was, they were happy, 
for they were free Englishmen. Many, however, 
made no effort at this independence, but preferred 
to live in the greenwood and filch their living from 
the pockets of gold-laden travelers. Others 
loitered around and quartered themselves wherever 
they were permitted. To dispose of these mendi- 
cants was the problem that confronted the rulers. 
Eventually a law was passed by which the strong 
could be seized and compelled to work for their 
subsistence. Many were old and weak. For these 
a tax was levied, and each district was held respon- 
sible for the care of its needy. So was originated 
the custom which is still the basis of the poor laws. 

The vast majority of the men who lived in Eng- 
land at this time passed their days at the trade 
handed down from father and grandfather. Others 
there were who chose the more daring lot of carv- 
ing out for themselves success in some new line. 
If of the lowest class an adventurous spirit sought 
the high seas, a fortunate contest with the 
Spaniards might give him the chance to win favor 
in the eves of his general and a large share in 'the 
booty. Perhaps even he himself might some day 
become the owner of a pirate vessel. This was the 
utmost pinnacle of glory for one of humble birth. 

The gentleman of limited means might tread the 
same path or he might seek the palace of the queen. 
Here, in attendance upon some man of higher rank 
or greater wealth, he waited impatiently for a 
chance to attract the attention of the sovereign. 
A sudden act of gallantry, like Raleigh’s spreading 
his cloak, or a sonnet of unusual delicacy was cer- 
tain to win the desired favor. 

It was an age of transition. The knightly bear- 
ing and exaggerated deeds of chivalry still were 
praised, a few men were making immense fortunes 
by trading, and others were beginning to look upon 
literature as the proper career for a gentleman. No 
time is more picturesque, for in the annals of this 
age extremes meet. Sir Philip Sidney, the last 
ideal knight, was one of the stars of the court; 
Shakespeare was carefully patronized by the aris- 
tocracv’ and John Smith had already begun, in 
America, his desperate struggle against savages. 
poverty, and idleness. To this time must be attri- 
buted the beginning of much of the modern trend 
of thought, for we find interest in literature, art, 
and life. 

ELIZABETHAN TALES. 


Some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 
Shakespeare’s Plays. 
Faerie Queene. 
Stories of 
Queen Elizabeth. 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Lord Leicester. 
Spenser. 
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Gisbert. 


Queen Elizabeth signing the death warrant of Mary 
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Kenilworth, and Westward Ho. 


PICTURES. 


Liezen Mayer. 


Stuart, 
Portrait of Elizabeth, Queen of England. 


Canterbury Pilgrims, 
Wells Cathedral. 


Capitol Rome 


Columbus Statue, 


Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella, Brozik. 


Landing of Columbus, 
Tower of London. 


Blake, 


Van der Lyn. 


Canterbury Cathedral. 


Westminster Abbey. 





DRILL WORK IN SUBTRACTION OF FRACTIONS. —(IL.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES L. CLAY, HARVARD, MASS. 
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7-8 1. 11-14 
13-16 1. 3-20 
11-18 1. 1-12 
14-15 1. 1-12 

13-14 1. 1-8 
14-16 1. 1-18 

15-16 1. 5-6 
17-20 1. 1-15 

7-16 1. 3-10 

7-10 1. 2-15 


11-18 1. 5-12 
14-15 1. 7-10 
7-8 1. 9-14 
15-16 1. 1-6 
3-16 1.1-12 
8-15 1. 5-18 


7-16 1. 9-20 
13-14 1. 1-4 
11-18 1. 1-15 
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13-14 1. 7-8 
13-16 1. 13-20 
13-15 1. 17-20 
17-20 1. 5-6 
11-14 1. 5-12 
14-15 1. 1-6 
17-20 1. 11-15 
13-16 1. 1-12 
17-20 1. 1-8 

13-15 1. 1-9 
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13-16 1. 11-20 
13-14 1. 5-8 
14-15 1. 11-12 
13-16 1. 1-18 
17-20 1. 1-6 
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11-12 1. 11-14 
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17-20 1. 5-16 
11-14 1. 3-8 
9-10 1. 7-15 
9-10 1. 1-16 
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13-16 1. 3-20 
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11-18 1. 7-15 
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9-10 1. 11-16 


7-8 1. 11-20 
11-18 1, 4-15 
7-16 1. 1-12 


11-12 1. 7-10 
11-12 1. 4-9 
9-10 1. 9-16 

17-20 1. 13-16 
7-9 1. 7-15 
8-15 1. 5-6 

13-20 1. 3-16 
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8-9 1. 1-6 
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5-6 1. 2-9 
9-14 1. 5-8 
11-12 1. 5-18 
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13-15 1. 1-6 
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9-10 1. 9-14 
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2-15 1. 1-20 
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17-18 1. 5-12 
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BOOK TABLE. 


DODGE’S ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY. By Richard E, 
Dodge, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. Chi- 
cago: Rand, MeNaily & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.26. 

One of the most important of recent text-books, and 
one of the most interesting departures in recent years 
in geography-makinug is Dodge’s “Advanced Geography,” 
a book of latest information, new ideals of presentation, 
and first-class mechanical art. Professor Dodge has 
been whetting the appetite of teachers for this book for 
several years by frequent articles on the subject, and by 
his “Elementary Gesegraphy,”’ which appeared about a 
year ago. He has been an enthusiast on this subject 
from his student days, and has from the first accepted it 
as his mission to improve the teaching of this subject, 
so the book comes as a message from an earnest soul. 

The book is divided into “The Principles of Geog- 
raphy.” and “Comparative Geography of the Conti- 
nents.” “The Principles of Geography” treats of those 
phases of general geography which are necessary asa 
foundation for an intelligent and disciplinary study of 
the several continents from the causal standpoint. Those 
physical topics which are of the broadest application re- 
ceive special attention. For this reason greater promi- 
nence has been given to climate than is customary i2 
school geographies, and the climate of the world has 
been studied from the point of view of wind systems 
rather than heat belts because there is a closer relation 
between wind systems and human conditions than be- 
tween heat belts and human conditions. The author 
cites concrete illustrations of the physical features under 
discussion, and thereby makes interesting that part of 
geography which is too often abstract and indefinite. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to the Con- 
parative Geceraphy cf the Continents. The point of view 
in the “Flementary Geography” was from consequences to 
causes, that is, industries and human conditions are 
studied as we find them and the geographical causes 
which determine them are brought out. In the ad- 
vanced book the point of view is reversed and physical 
features are taken up at the beginning of the discussion 
of each continent and country, and shown to be the fac- 
tors which determine the life conditions. 

Ninety-eight colored maps and diagrams add to the 
beauty and the pedagogical value of the text. Each con- 
tinent is represented by three full-page maps, and the 
United States hy three double-page maps. The first in 
each case is a physical map, the second is a political map, 
showing politica! divisions, mountain ranges, and. three 
depths of water; the third is a commercial map. showing 
the products exported, the main lines of interior traffic— 
both railroad and navigable portions of rivers—the ocean 
trade routes, and three depths of water. 

Throughout the Comparative Geography of the Conti- 
nents special attention is given to industrial and com- 
mercial geography. Twenty-two colored maps show the 
portions of the United States devoted to different crops 
and industries, and approximately as many line diagrams 
illustrate the productiens of the staple crops and min- 
erals in the whole country in comparison with the pro- 
duction in the five leading states. 


—_—_ 


THE HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOLROOM. By Williain 
F. Barry, M. D., eminent physician and expert school 
man. New York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & 
Co. Cloth. 196 pp. 

“What will it profit a child to gain the whole world of 
knowledge and lose his own health?” This suggests the 
conviction of the author, and from it comes his mission 
and his method. It is the first adequate presentation of 
schocl sanitation and hygiene that has appeared. It is 
so complete, so clear, so interesting that it will be little 
short of criminal not to have it placed in the hands of 
every teacher, janitor, school official, and schoolho se 
architect in the country. 

One need not have less knowledge because he has 
better health while the knowledge that he has will be 
worth infinitely more if he has good health. One can 
neither use nor enjoy the knowledge he has to advantage 
unless he has the health, and ill health abbreviates the 
time he has for the use and enjoyment. 

But there is another side to it—the school cannot do a 
tenth part as much for any child intellectually or mor- 
ally if the physical conditions of the child, schoolroom, 
and school building are not right. This book covers the 
entire scope of physical conditions, beginning with the 
site, the architecture, light, ventilation, heating, and fur- 
niture, continuing through the most skilful, scientific, 
and practical treatment of the eye, ear, and voice diet 
and physical exercises, contagious diseases, medical in- 
spection, punishments, defective children, and the 




















teacher’s health, -with its effect upon her disposition and 

efficiency. It is a book that is thoroughly worth while 

from any standpoint, and indispensable to any school or 
school worker. 

TALES OF FRANCE. Selected and edited by Pro‘essor 
Arnold G. Cameron, A. M., of Princeton University. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 350 pp. 
Price, $1. 

A careful selection of stories written by such French 
writers as D’Esparbes, Marin, Le Braz. Claretie, and 
Coppee. The collector and editor has the thought that 
such stories may be of real service to the students of 
French by giving samples of the brightest and breeziest 
bits of French writing, and at the same time reveal to the 
student something of the spirit that animates France as 
that spirit appears in these tales. His aim is at onc? 
“patriotic and pedagogic,” so he admits. And such a 
combination is thoroughly worthy, as it lets the student 
see the hegrt of France as well as hear its sweetly 
sibilant speech. 

THE GENESIS OF ART FORM. By Professor George 
L. Raymond, L. H. D., of Princeton University. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 310 pp. 100 il- 
lustrations. Price, $2.25. , 

A second and revised edition of a work that first ap- 
peared in 1892, and that has claimed and secured the at- 
tention of very many students of art. It is one of the 
most comprehensive and most valuable treatments of 
the theme in hand that we have ever met. It is not only 
a study in art, but a delightful study. And the author's 
suggestions are so finely emmphasized by illustrations that 
the eve hecomes the ready helpmeet of the reason. A 
university must be well-equipped on its aesthetic side 
that has on its staii of instructors a professor of ability 
such as this author reveals. 

HOMER’S ILIAD DONE INTO ENGLISH PROSE. By 
Andrew Lang, M. A., Walter Leaf, Litt. D., and Ernest 
Myers, A. M. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1fmo. Cicth. 326 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

An English translation of this famous Greek classic 


made by those whose ability as translators is unques- . 


tionable. Professor Carpenter is on record as deeming 

this the best translation of this great masterpiece yet 

made in English prose. The work is intended to take its 
vlace in the Macmillan “Pocket Series of American and 

English Classics.” 

POETRY AS A REPRESENTATIVE ART. By Profes- 
sor George Lansing Raymond, L. H. D., of Princeton 
University. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 
356 pp. Price, $1.75. 

An able and invaluable discussion of the poetic art, 
for in the judgment of the author poetry is as much an 
art as painting or sculpture, the only difference being in 
the different materials used. -One cannot consider the 
themes the author presents without the thought arising 
that he has covered the entire ground, and leaves nothing 
of the theme he interprets for us unsaid. And he gives 
examples from the poets of all grades to illustrate his 
assertions and contentions. It is a masterly bit of work, 
and will well repay any one who reads it to see how and 
why the poet has had accorded to him so large a place in 
educational and aesthetic life. 





THE BOYS OF BOB’S HILL. By Charles P. Burton. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.25. , 

This story tells of the adventures and sports of the 
hoys of Bob’s Hill and, as might be expected, is full cf 
lively happenings and boyish scrapes; an averted rail- 
Toad wreck, a flcod, and other escapades giving plenty 
of excitement to the hook. 

There are many illustrations. 

SHORT STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. By 
Albert F. RPlaisdell,-author of “Stories from English 
History.” “The Story of American History,” and 
Francis K. Ball of Phillips Exeter Academy. Bosto1: 
Ginn & Co. Cloth 146 pp. Illustrated. List price, 
40 cents; mailing price, 45 cents. 

This is the fourth book in the Blaisdell series of his- 
torical readers, intended fcr graded supplementary read- 
ing. This is for the fourth and fifth grades, thongh it 
mav he used with text-books on American history in the 
higher grades. The authors have accomplished two im- 
portant ends: awakening and maintaining genuine in- 
terest. and imparting important information in a way to 
make it abide as a part of the story of American life in 
this country prior to 1800. 

There are eighteen vivid narratives of dramatic events. 
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Each story is replete with personal incidents and anec- 
dotes of human interest. The book is fully pro- 
vided with illustrations, most of which are the work of 
artists who make a specialty of historical subjects. 


MEYER’S DER SCHUSS VON DER KANZEL. Edited 
by Assistant Professor Martin H. Haertel, University 
of Wisconsin. Boston: Ginn & Co. 16mo. Cloth. 
155 pp. Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

A German text of one of Meyer’s ablest works, which 
not only aided to secure him a wide circle of readers, but 
also to the conferring upon him of an honorary degree 
by the University of Zurich. It is a charming picture 
of Swiss life and scenery, and in language singularly 
simple and enjoyable. Exercises for retranslation are 
added, besides a full introduction, annotation, and vocahb- 
ulary. Second year students in German will find it 
specially helpful. , 








HISTORY OUTIANES. Parts I-IV. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Paper. 220 pp. Price, 15 cents, each part. 
A history syllabus for secondary schools, outlining the 

four year’s course in history recommended by the com- 

mittee of seven of the American Historical Association, 
and prepared by a special committee of the New England 

History Teachers’ Association. Part I. deals with An- 

cient history; Part lI. with Medieval and Modern Euro- 

pean history; Part ITI. with English history; and Part 

IV. with American history. A valuable compilation. 


—_—9—— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The National Administration of the United States-of America.”” 
By J. A. Fairlie. Price, $2.50.—‘“ A Grammar of Greek Art.’ By 
Percy Gardner. Price, $1.75. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

** Medieval and Modern History.’”’ By Philip Van Ness Myers. 
Price, $1.50.—‘' The Dramatic First Reader.’’ By Ellen M. T. 
Price, 30 cents.——*‘ How the United States Became a Nation.” By 
John I. Fiske. Price, 50 cents. Boston: Ginn & (0. : 

“A Day at Dulwich.” By A. H. Gilkes. Price, $1.00. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

“A Hand Book of Greek and Roman Scripture.’’ By Edmund yon 
Mach. Boston: Bureau of University Travel. 

‘*Elementary English Composition ’’ By Frederick Henry Sykes. 

*‘ New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

‘* Outlines in United States Geography.’’ By Inez N. McFee. Price, 
25 cents. Dansville, N. Y.: F. A. Owen Publishing Company. 

‘* Dramatists of To-day.” By E. E. Hale, Jr. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. ° 

““The Children of Good Fortune.” By C. Hanaford Henderson. 
Price, $1.30. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





JTEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD, 


April 29: Massachusetts Classical 
and High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cambridge Latin school. 
President, William L. Eaton, Con- 
cord. 

May 4-5-6: Eastern Art Teachers’ 
Association, Trenton, N. J. 

May 12: Eastern Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association, Putnam. 

May 26: New England Association 
of School Superintendents, Latin 
school, Boston. Secretary, A. C., 
Thompson, Wakefield. 

June 27-29: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, White Sulphur 
Springs. President, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton; secretary, Joseph 
Rosier, Fairmont. 

July 3-7: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

suly 10-13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary. 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 

September 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Hel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 
the congress solicited. 


October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
CONCORD. Steps have been taken 
in the Union district of Concord to 
increase the accommodations for high 
school pupils. A public meeting re- 
cently held discussed the matter, but 
nothing definite was done. 


HANOVER. The long pending liti- 
gation between Dartmouth College 
and the International Paper Company 
and several other lumber and paper 
concerns, relative to damazes done to 
the college farest in the second col- 
lege grant, has been settled out of 
court. 

Under the terms of the settlement, 
the college receives a sum largely in 
excess of the award made by Judge 
Lowell, though the counsel for the 
college, Messrs. Streeter and Hollis 
of this citv, decline to state the exact 
sum which the college will receive. 

The litigation arose under the 
stumpage :contract made by the col- 
lege in 1887 with George Van Dyke, 
under which Van Dyke had the privi- 
lege of cutting 60,900,000 feet of 
spruce from the college forest, at 
$1.25 per thousand. Certain restric- 
tions as to the cutting were enjoined 
by the contract. Van Dyke sold the 
contract to the Rumford Falls Com- 
pany, by whom it was transferred to 
the International Paper Company, 
when that corporation was formed, 
and the svit of the college was for 
trespass and infringement of con- 


tract. The litigation has been in the 
courts for several years. 


TILTON. The following seniors 
have been chosen for places on the 
conimencement program: William 
Ashworth, Lebanon; Adolphus Lin- 
field, Melrose, Mass.; Harriett C. Mc- 
Duff, ‘Tilton; C. Ray Miller, North 
Haverhill; Eva M. Sanborn, Tilton; 
kay A. Stevens, Somersworth; O. 
Florence Taylor, Truro, Mass.; Wal- 
ter F. Whitney, West Somerville, 
Mass. 

k. A. Stevens and William Ash- 
worth of the U. FP. Society, E. L. 
Farnsworth and E. C. Pierce of the 
V. A. S. have been selected to take 
part in a public debate some time this 
term. The subject of the debate will 
be: “Resolved, that the United States 
Senate should ratify the Santo Do- 
rmaingo treaty.” The winners will re- 
ceive the Laycock prize. 

The present board of trustees has 
been increased by the election of J. EB. 
Chickering of Suncook, the Rev. J. 
W. Farmer, and the Rev. H. D. Derty, 
both of Haverhill, Mass. The con- 
ference visitors for the new year will 
be the Rev. William Ramsden and 
wife of Concord, the Rev. C. C. Gar- 
land and wife of Claremont, and F. 
W. Brown and wife of Concord. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. About thirty chemistry 
teachers assembled April 15 for the 
twenty-third meeting of the New 
England Association of Chemistry 
Teachers. The subject selected for 
their consideration was ‘‘Fermenta- 
tion and -the Germ Theory of Dis- 
ease.”” Dr. Lyman C. Newell made a 
report to the business session for the 
committee on current events, of 
which he is chairman, and the clos- 
ing feature of their meeting was a 
lecture on “The Germ Theory of Dis- 
ease,” by Dr. Harold C. Ernst, profes- 
sor of bacteriology in the Harvard 
Medical school. 


SPRINGFIELD. The annual meet- 
ing of the New England History 
Teachers’ Association was held in 
this city April 14-15, with a large at- 
tendance. Professor Emerton of Har- 
vard presided and Mayor Dickinson 
welcomed the members to the city. 
President Hall of Clark University, 
Worcester, spoke on ‘Psychological 
Methods of Teaching’ History.” 


CONNECTICUT. 
PUTNAM. The annual meeting of 
the Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association will be held in Futnam 

May 12. : 
NORWICH. The last meeting of 


the Norwich Principals’ Club was de- 
voted to the discussion of the merits 
of different arithmetics. 

Superintendent John B. Stanton 
visited the model schools in South 
Manchester and New Britain during 
his vacation. 


MIiDuwLe ATLANTIC STATKs, 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
MILLERSVILLE. The semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary of the establish- 
iment of the first Pennsylvania State 
Normal school was held here April 
17. The exercises took place in the 
chapel of the normal school, before 
a large audience. Addresses were 
delivered by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, state 
superintendent of public instruction; 
Dr. Edward Brooks, superintendent 
of schools, Philadelphia; Dr. John §S, 
Stahr, president Franklin and Mar- 

shall college, Lancaster, Pa 


CENTRAL STATES. 








INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 


Superintendent C. M. McDaniel of 
Madison has accepted the superin- 
tendency at Hammond. He succeeds 
W. H. Hershman, who will probably 
retire to his farm. Mr. McDaniel 
leaves the schools of Madison in 
splendid condition. He follows an 
excellent man, and will find it easy 
to continue the good work. 

Superintendent Fiottel, after many 
years of efficient service, has retired 
from the Columbia city schoo's. The 
board, after a thorough canvass of 
available mnen, selected M. W. Deputy. 
Mr. Deputy was for many years the 
superintendent of Jennings County. 
He is at present a graduate student 
in Indiana University. He is well 
prepared for his work and will cer- 
tainly make a success. 

Superintendent Alexander of Bed- 
ford has decided to leave school work 
and enter the profession of law. It 
is a distinct loss to education when 
such men quit the work. Mr. Drake 
of the Indianapolis schools has been 
selected to succeed Mr. Alexander. A 
better choice could not have been 
made. 

Professor Elmer B. Bryan of In- 
diana University has been elected 
president of Franklin College. He is 
one of the strongest, best known, and 
most popular men in the state. The 
Franklin board made a wise choice. 
Mr. Bryan has already demonstrated 





{Continued on page 473.1 
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Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention, as wellas the relief, of men 
tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleepl ss 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PAOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


56 W. 25th St- 
pared Oe ’ 
only by ® NEW YORK 


Pre- 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail $1 00. 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain 
cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 























_ TEACHERS’ 


An examination of candidates for 
certificates to teach in the Chicago 


public schools will be held in that 
city on June 26 and 27, 1905. These 
certificates are given only on exami- 
nation. A circular giving full partic- 
ulars as to the requirements for each 
certificate will be sent to any appli- 
cant on request made to the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Teachers who wish to take these 
examinations should write at once to 
the superintendent of schools, in 
order that he may have an opportun- 
ity of examining the credentials of 
the candidates and sending a card of 
admission to the examination. 

The salary schedule is briefly as 
follows: — 

Principals of elementary schools, 
$1,200 to $2,500 per annum. 

-Teachers in elementary 
$550 to $1,000 per annum. 

Teachers in high schools, $850 to 
$2,000 per annum. 

Teachers in kindergartens are paid 
at the same rate as_ elementary 
teachers. Teachers of household arts, 
teachers of manual training, teachers 
of physical culture, and teachers of 
the deaf are paid in advance of the 
regular schedule for  elenientary 
teachers. Teachers of Latin or Ger- 
minan in the elementary schools, and 
teachers in charge of eighth grade 
rooms, are’paid in advance of the 
regular schedule. 

The following is a brief statement 
of the requirements for admission to 
the examination:- 

Official credentials containingall the 
information required of the candi- 
date must be filed with the superin- 
tendent of schools before a card of 
admission to the examinations will be 
issued. If possible, these credentials 
should be filed at least three weeks 
before the date of the examination. 

An examination in any subject may 
include questions as to methods of 
teaching. 

Candidates who take the examina- 
tion for principals of elementary 
schools, or teachers in high schools, 
or an equivalent examination, must 
attain a general average of eighty per 
cent., with no subject below fifty; 
candidates in other examinations 
must attain a general average of 
seventy-five per cent., with no mark 
below fifty. 

Candidates for admission to the ex- 
amination must present credentials 
showing the following: — 

Ri Principals of 

Schools. 

A. Graduation from an accred- 
ited college and four years of success- 
ful experience in graded school work, 
two of which mnst have been been in 
one and the same school system; or 

B. Graduation from an accred- 
ited normal school and six years of 
successful experience in graded school 
in one and the same school system; 
or 


schools, 


Elementary 


C. Eight years of successful ex- 
perience in graded school work, three 
of which must have been in one and 
the same school system. 

2. Teachers in Elementary Schools 
and Teachers of German in Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

A. (a) An education equivalent 
to that indicated by the public high 
school course of Chicago; and 

(b) .At least four years of 
successful experience in graded school 
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work, two of which must have been 
in one and the same school system; 
or 
B. Graduation from an accred- 
ited college or normal school, and two 
years of successful experience in 
graded school work in the same 
school system. j 
3. Teachers in High Schools. 

A. Graduation from an accred- 
ited college and two years of success- 
ful teaching in graded schools of good 
standing; or 

B. Six years’ successful teaching 
in secondary schools, at least two of 
which must have been in one and the 
same school system. 

4. Teachers in Kindergartens. 

A. An education equivalent to 
that indicated by the public high 
school course of Chicago: and 

B. A diploma from an accredited 
kindergarten training school; and 

C. One year of successful experi- 
ence as a regularly assigned kinder- 
garten teacher. 

+. Teachers of Manual Training in 

Elementary Schools. 

A. An education equivalent to 
that indicated by the public high 
schcol course of Chicago; and 

B. (a) A course in an accred- 
ited training school which has in- 
cluded at least two hundred hours of 
shop work in manual training; or 

(b) Four years of success- 
ful experience in teaching manual 
training. 

§. Teachers of Household Arts— 

Cookery and Sewing. 

A. An education equivalent to 
that indicated by the public high 
school course of Chicago; and 

B. (a) A course of study in an 
accredited training school which has 
included at least two hundred hours of 
practical work in the study of cooking 
or sewing; or 

(b) Four years of success- 
ful experience in teaching cooking or 
sewing. 

7. Teachers of the Deaf. 

A. An education equivalent to 
that indicated by the public high 
school course of Chicago; and 

B. A normal course in an ac- 
credited training school for teachers 
of the deaf. 

8. Special Teachers of Drawing in 

Elementary and High Schools. 

A. An edueation equivalent to 
that indicated by the public high 
school course of Chicago; and 

B. (a) Completion of a two- 
year course in an accredited art 
school, approximating sixty weeks of 
fifteen hours each, and two years of 
successful experience as a teacher; or 

(b) Four years of success- 
ful experience as a special teacher of 
drawing in graded schools. 

9. Special Teachers of Physical 

Culture. 

A. An education equivalent to 
that indicated by the public high 
school course of Chicago; and 

B. (a) Completion of a one- 
year course in physical culture in 
some accredited school in the United 
States, to be approved by the super- 
intendent of schools, approximating 
thirty weeks of ten hours each, and 
two years of successful experience as 
a teacher; or 

(b) Four years of successful 
experience as a special teacher of 
physical culture. 

10. Family Instructors, Assistant 


EXAMINATIONS IN CHICAGO. 


Family Instructors, Teachers of 
Horticulture, and ‘Teachers of 
Military ‘Tactics and Gymnastics 
in the Parental School. 
For information write to the super- 
intendent of schools. 





A Nature Library. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. have been 
launching schemes as well as A No. 1 
books so fast as to make one catch his 
breath, and yet they all seem to go, 
The first plan of theirs especially in- 
tended for schools is their Nature 
Library, to be introduced through the 
Nature Study Club of America. 

The scheme is many-sided and 
every side is attractive. In the first 
place they have a vast array of the 
most scientific, artistic, interesting 
bocks, covering every phase of the 
beauties and-wonders of nature. In 
the second place they have a scheme 
by which teachers in groups can get 
them at a slight discount, can pay for 
them in monthly instalments, and 
have a beautiful oak bookcase for 
them. Then beginning in September 
they are to furnish expert illustrated 
lectures on nature, the entire pro- 
ceeds to go to some school. Teachers 


_ will sometimes he employed for lec- 


tures in the neighboring cities. These 
are only suggestions of the variety of 
plans that Doubleday and Page have 
for interesting teachers. If they do 
not enlist teachers in their campaign 
for promoting interest in nature 
study literature it will not be their 
fault. They are confident that they 
will contribute largely to the profit 
as well as the pleasure of the frater- 
nity. J. H. Brown,133 East Sixteenth 
street, New York, is managing all 
phases of the Nature Study Club ac- 
tivities. 








; NOW READY! 
THE THEORY OF TEACHING 


AND 
ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY 

By ALBERT SALISBURY, Ph.D., President 
of the State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 
This new work is just the book for 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES in HIGH 
SCHOOLS,. NORMAL SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES, and TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 
AND READING CIRCLES. 

Parti. Introductory. 

Part 2. Elementary Psychology. 

Part 3. The Principles of Teaching. 

An elementary text-book, clear in state- 
ment, abundant in concrete illustration, 
adapted to the needs of minds untrained as 
yet in introspection and abstract thinking, 
yeing the outcome of twenty years of teach- 
ing by the author. 

Correspondence Invited. 


THE CENTURY BOOK CO.. Whitewater, Wis. 
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“ne Holden Book Covers <. 


The Text-books are Made to Last Nearly Twice as Long. 
Kept Clean, Neat and Healthful. 
Not Dilapidated, Worn Out and Filthy. 
Protected from the Daily Handling, Wear and Soiling. 
Treated with Greater Respect by the Pupils. 
Inventoried at a Greater Value. 
Less Liable to Spread Contagious Diseases. 


] 
| 





When an outfit of the Holden Self Binders and Transparent Paper is supplied each teacher’s 
desk, damages to the binding and leaves can be repaired as soon as they occur, saving from 
$5.00 to $10.00 a year in each schoolroom, at a cost of but 25 cents. 


The Holden System for Preserving Books 


Adopted by over 1650 School Boards. 


Sam ple 8 on reque st. 





THE HOLDEN 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 














Edison Electric Company. 
On the invitation of the Edison 
Electric Company of Eoston, the 
Massachusetts Press Association 
were the guests of that company on 
April 10. Electric barges were pro- 
vided, and two of the plants of the 
company were thoroughly inspected 
by the party. 

The new steam turbine station in 
South Boston was first visited, and 
the entire company was hospitably 
entertained at lunch in the spacious 
administration building, after which 
the officials of the company guided 
the visitors through the works, and 
thoroughly explained the methods of 
generaiing the electric current which 
does so much for modern necessity 
and comfort. 

To the untutored mind it is well- 
nigh impossible to grasp the im- 
mensity of the output of the Edison 
Company, and the methods of produc- 
ing and distributing the enormous 
power necessary to supply its cus- 
tomers with power, light, and heat. 

From the distribution of coal from 
barges to the several immense bins 
on the property by means of endless 
belts, to the gathering of the electric 
current upon cables for distribution, 
the entire process is one of wonder 
and intense interest. The self-stok- 
ing battery of boilers, the beautiful 
house containing the tnrbines, the 
switch house, and the apparatus 
necessary for the business are all 
sources of surprise and delight. 

Some idea of the output of this 
company may be obtained by a study 
of the following statement: At the 
middle of 1887 it was supplying cur- 
rent to 8,500 incandescent lamps on 
the premises of 206 customers, and to 
eighty eleciric motors, with a total 
rated capacity of 250 hp. At the 
middle of 1901 the circuits of the 
Edison Company were connected to 
2.503 are lamps, 247,935 incandescent 
lamps, and to 2,621 motors with an 
aggregate rating of 10,651 hp. On 
the same date the Boston Electric 
light system was operating 4,913 arc 
lamps, 112,636 incandescent lamps, 
and 1,849 motors, with an aggregate 
rating of 5,408 hp. The absorption 
of the Boston-system and the growth 
of another year brought the load on 
Edison circuits on June 30, 1962, up 
to 442,084 incandescent lamps, 4,913 
arc lamps, and 18,621 hp. in capacity 





of connected motors. Since the date 
last named the purchase of the Edi- 
son Company of a number of electric 
lighting systems in cities and towns 
within a radius of twenty-five miles 
from Boston, aided by the growth of 
business in that city, has given its 
lines a connected load of 681,162 in- 
candescent lamps,9,803 are lamps,and 
24,225 hp. in capacity of connected 
motors. All of the loads combined 
represent an equipment of 1,152,379 
incandescent lamps of sixteen cp. 
each. 


" 
> 





State Teachers’ 


League. 


Connecticut 


SEEMS DESTINED TO BECOME POWER 
IN EDUCATIONAL WORLD. 


A large and enthusiastic meeting 
of the State Teachers’ League was 
held at the State Normal school at 
New Britain, Conn., Saturday, April 
15. 

This organization hasperfected ideal 
lines of work to be carried on in the 
state, a description of which will be 
presented later in the columns of the 
Journal. 

The reports of the committees on 
educational research, on professional 
reading and the lecture bureau were 
complete. They showed that much 
work had been done by the several 
committees, and that the organiza- 
tion, consisting of the best teachers 
from every county in the state, is 
destined to become a power in the 
educational world in Connecticut. 

The objects of the league are to 
improve the character of education 
throughout the state by stimulating 
the teachers of the schools and all 
intending to teach to attain higher 
standardship of scholarship and pro- 
tessional training; to encourage the 
employment of teachers and super- 
visors of broad education and thor- 
ough preparation: and to co-operate 
with other educational agencies of 
the state. . 

The organization has the hearty 
support of the secretafy of the state 
board of education, who will co-oper- 
ate in all possible ways for further- 
ance of the objects of the league.— 
Adelaide V. Finch, secretary Connec- 
ticut State Teachers’ League. 





N. E. A. 
CONVENTION 


Asbury Park 


NEW JERSEY 


July 3-7, 1905 
HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 


New Jersey Central 


Two Routes From New York: 


All Rail Line and | Shortest 
Sandy Hook Boats | Picturesque 


Illustrated N. E. A. Folder 
F sent to any address by C. M. 
BURT, Gen’! Passenger Agt., 


_ New Jersey Central, 143 Lib. 
erty St., New York City. Drop us a postal. 























Boston & Maine Railroad 


Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 

For tickets and information apply atany 

principal tieket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. * BOSTON. 
























Educational Intelligence. 


[Continued from page 470.] 





his executive ability. As  superin- 
tendent of normal schools and later 
as superintendent of education in the 
Philippines he made a great success. 

Dr. L. S. Davis, associate professor 
of chemistry in Indiana University, 
resigned February 1 to accept a po-. 
sition with the American Bock Con- 
pany. Dr. Davis will continue in 
close touch with educational work. 
He will give considerable of his time 
to commencement addresses, profes- 
sional lectures, and institute work. 

EARLHAM. ‘The school board has 
re-elected by acclamation Superin- 
tendent W. H. Monroe for the 
seventh consecutive year, and volun- 
tarily voted him an increase in sal- 
ary. The entire corps ct teachers 
were re-elected unanimously, except 
one who was not a candidate. 

The Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association met in Chicago April 6, 
7, and §.~ Three thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty-six teachers enrolled 
as members. This was the largest en- 
rollment the association had ever 
had. The members of the association 
spent Thursday and Friday visiting 
the schools of Chicago or other edu a- 
tional institutions of the city. The 
first meeting was on Thursday night 
in the Auditorium theatre, with four 
thousand present. Addresses were 
made by the retiring president, T. A. 
Mott of Richmond; by the incoming 
president, J. W. Carr of Anderson, 
aud by Superintendent Cooley of the 
Chicago schools. The audience also 
listened to a lecture on the Russian- 
Japanese war by James F. Archibald, 
war correspondent of Collier’s 
Weekly. Friday all the meetings 
were at the Chicago University. 
Seven department meetings were held 
in different halls of the university. 
Mauy members of the _ university 
faculty were on the programs of the 
day. Saturday morning the last ses- 
sion-of the association was held in 
the Art Institute, and was addressed 
by Elizabeth Harrison of Kinder- 
garten College, Jane Addams of 
Hull -House, and B. F. Wil- 
liams of Valpariso College. One- 
third of all the teachers of the 
north halt of Indiana attended this 
meeting. Every hour was full of in- 
terest, and the schools of Indiana. 
will gain much from the inspiration 
gained on the part of the teachers. 

Much of the success of the meeting 
was dne to the energy and efficient 
work done by W. A. Wirt, chairman 
of executive committee, and J. W. 
Carr, president of the association. 

BLOOMINGTON. City and educa- 
tional circles were surprised on 
March 20 by the announcement that 
Professor James K. Beck had re- 
signed as. superintendent of the city 
schools. Heis one of the best known 
Indiana educators and has been here 
six years. He says the reason he 
leaves is to take a much-needed rest. 
He will go to Europe for a time, and 
then enter business. 





MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. Mrs. Emma A. 
Thomas, for over eighteen years 
supervisor of music of the 
Detroit public schools, died in this 
city Sunday, March 26. Mrs. Thomas 
was born in Detroit in 1854. She re- 
signed as .teacher in the public 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 





SUMMER SESSION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 5— August 16, 1905 
60 Instructors, 23 Departments. 

Special Mention:— Departments of 
Geography and of Nature Work; Lan- 
guages, Sciences, History, Education, 
Art, Mathematics; for College, High- 
School, and Grade Teachers. 

Send for circular and book of views. 
Address THE REGISTRAR, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





THE SUMMER TERM 
OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Will open Monday, June 26, and continue five 
weeks. Courses will be given in Pedagogy, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Nature Study, 
Mathematics, History, German, French, Eng- 
lish, and Latin. 

Credit is given on the college records for com- 
pleted courses. Location and climate unusu- 
ally attractive. Expenses moderate. 

Address Prof. JAMES 8. STEVENS, 
Orono, Maine. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Summer QuARTER, JUNE 17-SEPTEMBER 1 








Firs Term, June 17-July 27 
Second Term, July 28-September 1 
Registration for either term 


{ Instruction in all departments of Arts, 
Literature, and Science, and in the 
Schools of Law, Medicine, Divinity, 
and Ed-cation. “ 

§ Courses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 














YALE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


First Session, July 6—August 17, 1905 
For College, Preparatory School, Normal 
School, High School, and Grade Teachers. 


Nearly one hundred carefully organized 
courses in Psychology and Pedagogy, Natural 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 

Instruction will be given in Architecture 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, English and 
American Literature, French, German, Greek, 
American and European History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and Psychology. 
For information, address PROF. ‘ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 

of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 1% to August 11, 1905 

Faculty of nearly 40. Nearly 100 courses of 
especial interest to teachers wishing to do 
work of college grade. Lecturers of national 
prominence. Tuition for the session only $12. 
Correspondence invited. Catalog and full 
information sent upon application to 

T. A. CLARK, Director, Urbana, Lllinois. 


, Mathematics, La: and Litera- 
ture, History, Biblical Literatureand Theology, 
Music, the Fine Arts, and Physical Education, 
to be given by a faculty of.seyenty professors, 
instructors, and special lecturers. 

Send for catal e. Address, Professor E. 
HERSHEY SNEATH, Director of the Sum- 
mer School of Arts and Sciences, Yale Univer- 
sity, 135 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 








POL) Ug alee é309) 


A Summer School of Philosophy, Oak- 
land R. F. D.34 Maine. For Superintendents, 
Principals, Teachers, and Those interested in 
Education. H. Wilbur, Director (Teachers 
College, Higher Diploma, 1900; The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Fellow in Education, 1902). 
Birch Circular. 











WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedag in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own 


wers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


College of Oratory ee, Seem ond Sel elie 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS 











schools to open the Thomas Normal 
training school, which she was di- 
recting successfully at the time of her 
death. Funeral services were held 
March 28, 


KANSAS. 


LINCOLN. Willard E. Lyon, 
county superintendent, is one of the 
wide-awake friends of the country 
schools, and is placing himself in the 
front rank in practical and theoreti- 
cal work. He has a_ publication 
called “Farm and School,” and is 
launching all kinds of good schemes. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 

The city of Nephi had a lively 
campaign on its hands to abolish the 
high school. State Superintendent 
Nelson went down there and made 
one of his vigorous public school ad- 
dresses, and when the vote was taken 
it was more than four to one to retain 
and adequately support the school. 


FUROP $155 » $400 


14 Tours — Small Parties 
BEST STEAMERS MANY COUNTRIES 
Apply at once. 


REV. L. D. TEMPLE 
Watertown U, Mass. 





ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK 
: BOARD OF EDUCATION 

for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1905 

Partial List of Books Adopted : 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. . . $1.55 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms -70 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting . 5 
Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 


TEACHERS’ SCHOOL 


HAY MARKET THEATRE BLDG., CHICAGO 
Instructions preparatory for Chicago exam 
inations a specialty; more than 1,000 former 

pupils received teachers’ certificates. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER “4S#®2* AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “cricaco™” 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 








THE MAGAZINES. 


—The May number of the Woman's 
Home Companion is, as usual, bright 
with illustrations and attractive in 
its reading matter. The conclusion 
of Henry Irving Dodge’s remarkable 
series on food adulteration is a vigor- 
ous arraigument of the United States 
Sevate, entitled, “Call a Spade a 
Spade.” Among the special articles 





NO WwW is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 


ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. animal surgery; 
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DUCATORS’ [XCHANGE 


HONEST Y. M. C. A. Bld 
Portland, Me. 


101 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


EFFECTIVE 








THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4:.xSoectod strece, Botton 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 





Correspondence invited, 


TEACHERS WANTED imz.3ne Bee 5 
EASTERN 2222 50 Bromfield st, BOSTON 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
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ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCHG, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y 
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Winship | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


) 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
| WM. F. JARVIS 


: 
Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Universities, Colleges, and Schools. j 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 








Some New Books | 








Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

A Grammar of Greek Art..........666. cee eee Gardner The Macmillan Company, N. Y. $1.75 
The National Administration of the = 

United States of America............ ..... Fairlie * 7 ve rs 2.50 
History of Modern England.................--- Paul 4 - m 2.50 
I in 85 be e05.c de ¢0'v ceases cde dad cccdeowves Harrison Ls Serer . 1.25 
School Chemistry..........-0+ «sesccescescecess Avery American Book Company, ‘“ 1.20 
Text-Book of General Physics....... He Tee. . . 32 
Mediaeval and Modern History . Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.50 
The Dramatic First Reader ...............+--+- Cy ” ssi as 30 
How the United States Became a Nation...... Fiske ot a ¥ 50 
Arnold’s Aprilwetter. .... .........25- ceececeees Fossler [Ed.] D. C. Heath & Co.,N.Y. __ 
A Day at Dulwich ........cccceceecereee coeeeee Gilkes Longm ans, Gre en & oc 0..N.¥. 1.00 
Ct. Delt cudestwoewoub tind caceesedsces Blondcet es 1.20 
The Bank and the Treasury..............-.++++- Cleveland - a . = 1.80 
Adventures Among Books....................+- Lang se “ 
Elementary En lis eeeaempens cocosee Sykes Charles Scribner’s —, N.Y. — 
The New Knowledge . a eteadeecs. cse<) DORE A.S. Barnes & Co., Y. 2.00 
Man's Responsibility. Pin aie odabedsbc ahd hoes .... Carson G. P. Putnam’s pene: “ 1.00 
Dramatists of To-day ............cseee. sescees Hale Henry Holt & Co. “ , 1.50 
Lewis and Clark Expedition (Vol. 4.) .......... Thwaites [Ed.} Dodd, Mead & Co. * Sh ¢ — 
The Children of Good Fortune................- Henderson Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1.30 
Jews in Many Lands...... ...... sescseeeeeeeces Adler Jewish Pub. Society, P hiladelphia. — 
Outlines in United States Geography.. ... McFee F. A. Owen, Dansv ile,N.Y. —— 
Hand-Book of Greek and Roman Sculp-— 

DO xkc0s 6: wvccscconces ocepecseyees cooces Von Mach Bureau of University Travel, Boston. —— 
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Copies of the Journal of Education dated as follows: 
6, Feb. 13, Feb. 27, 1902. Jan. 1, Sept. 10, Sept. 24, 1903. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Jan. 2, Feb. | 


are “‘Life-Saving at the Zoo,” or wild 
“Jewish Domestic 
Life” in the romantic Ghetto, and 


| “The Lighter Side of Motoring,” as 
| seen. in automobile floral parades. 
| The departments are always helpful, 
; and never more so than in this num- 
| ber. Amongthemare: Mrs. Sanzster’s 


“Self-Improvement,” Miss Gould’s 
“Ribhon Fads and Frills’; Sam 
Loyd’s puzzle page is keen and wit- 
sharpening; while Aunt Janet and 
her boys and girls are as companion- 
able as ever. Published by the Crow- 
ell Publishing Company, Springfield, 
Ohio; one dollar a year. 
_— —_ ee ee 


Marthas Vineyard Summer Insti- 
tute. 


This famous Summer school, the 
oldest of them all, is now developing 
large plans for the coming session 
next July. In addition to the School 
of Methods and twenty or more aca- 
demic classes, it has a department of 


| oratory and voice culture and a de- 


partment of manual training. For 
the methods class there are one hun- 


| dred and twenty lectures for one tui- 
.| tion. The school is at the seaside 
| with many attractions. See adver- 


tisement in this number. 
Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 





| mothers for their children while 


teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
| Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


UNIVERSITY IMrite for Catalogues 


& Price-List, 


PUBLISHING ta eee 
‘COMPANY @3 one Vor = 


e New York. @ 
S 
|N. E. Dept. 


120 Boylston St., Room 411, 


BOSTON, MASS. 









































NORMAL SCHOOLS 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircubure, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues addre ss 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL St HOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal, . P. BECKWITH. 
TATE NORMAL | SCHOOL 3RIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
| address the Principal, A.G. BoypEN, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SC HOOL, FRAMINGHAM, M ASS. 
For women only. ’Especial attention is 
| called to the new course of Household Arts. 
| For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. | 








Educational Institutions 


“ae 


NIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and 
wy Open to both sexes. Address the 
Registrar. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S 
rhe vaudeville show at Keith’s for the week 
May 1 will be headed by the most recent 
recruit from the “legitimate’’ stage, .Mr. 


Henry Miller, who has for several years been 


one of the most popular dramatic actors in 
America. Supported by an excellent com- 
pany, Mr. Miller will present a one-act play 
entitled: ‘Frederick Le Maitre,’’ which in it- 
self ought to attract attention, as it is from 
the pen of that famous and prolific dramatist, 


Clyde Fitch. The surrounding show includes 
Camille D’Arville, the former light opera 
prima donna, who has been in retirement for 
Bert the noted eccentric 
comedian, and his company, in a rattling 
farce Chassino, a wonderful foot and hand 
shadowgraphist; Lillian Shaw, character sing- 
comedienne, and Quigley Brothers, Irish 
character comedians. Cissie Loftus,the tal- 
mimic of other stage favorites, is under 
lined for the week of May 8. 


TREMON'T 


some years; Coote, 


ented 


‘Woodland’? returned to the Tremont 
theatre last Monday evening and was wel- 
comed by a crowded and loyal house. This 
beautiful forest fantasy was the annual sum 
mer offering of Henry W. Savage at this 
theatre last spring, and it immediately leaped 
into high favor, running there for seventeen 
weeks The costuming of ** Woodland” is 
particularly beautiful and elaborate. The old 
principals include those exceedingly clever 
comedians, Harry Bulger as the Blue Jay, 
Frank Doane as the Rooster, and the fine 
maritone singer, Stanley H. Forde, as Judge 


Owl Among the ladies in the cast who made 
hits last summer, and who are still seen in 
their original roles, are Ida Brooks Hunt as 
Lady Nightingale, Emma Carus as Lady Pea- 
cock, Helen Hale as Jenny Wren, and Ida 
Mulle as Polly Parrot. Among the new 
comers Douglas Ruthven displayed a_ fine 
tenor voice as Robin. Redbreast. Louise 
Tozier, a Boston girl, is the new Prince Eagle. 
Miss Margaret Sayre as the Dove was sweet 
und attractive ** Woodland”? only has two 
more weeks this time at the Tremont 
> —— 
Composite-Observation Cars. 
mething entirely new has b2en 
Ol th Overland Limited 
! H comp ite-onserva 
lt a rds women passen 
I on nit ( enjoying the 
iT I 1 co yrt 
i re e Tume of tobacco 
r} out ! car there 
i a er of steel 
i which bin i and sides to 
r and renethen the roof in a 
a which renders the car almost 
f Chicago Chronicle 
| Overland Limited leaves Union 
Passenger station, Chicago, 6.05 p. m. 
AT! s San Francisco the 
1ird day in time for dinner. Route 
Chicago Mil \ aukee “« St. Paul 
railway, nicn Pacific and Southern 
Pacific line 
4 


Silver, Burdett & Co. celebrated the 


twentieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the business on April 22. 
President E. O. Silver gave a lunch- 
eon at the Park-avenue hotel, New 


York, in honor of the event. 





Aunt Jane—‘‘So you are really go- 
ing to marry Arthur Wimple? Do 


” 


vou think he is worthy of you? 

Gertrude—‘‘I hope not! If he was 
he would always be flinging it in my 
face; or, at any rate, he never would 
be as humble as a husband ought to 
be,’ 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 








AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 

ENGAGED while in Europe is not an uncommon experience for candidates of this Agency. 

We happened to meet Miss Abigail Lynch in the station the night before she 
sailed in 1900. ‘* What are you going to do for me while I am gone ?” she asked.— ‘‘ What do 
you authorize me to do ? ’’—** Whatever you consider for my interest.’’—‘* Do you authorize 
me to make a contract for you ?’’—* Yes.’’—** Then you will come back engaged. A letter 
will reach you on the return steamer at New York, telling you where you are to go.”” The 
letter told her she was to go to the Michigan state normal school at Ypsilanti, and she is there 
yet. Here is a letter dated Paris, May 5, Rg have just received your letter telling me of 
1904, from Harriet K. Ballou, saying. ‘1 Y my election to the position of French and 
German in the high school at Stockbridge, Mass. I wish to thank you most sincerely. I am now 
enabled to remain in France during the summer, and so shall have the time necessary to com- 
plete my course of study.’’ Some years ago a Pennsylvania city superintendent thought he 
was taking great risk in engaging a lady still in Europe solely on our recommendation. But 
within two years he married her, and since then he has had increasing confidence 
in this Agency. On March 27, 1905, Mary D. Burton cabled from Paris that she would 


accept a place in Gloversville, N. Y., and in April 3 she was C C 
sleeted there by...... Shactieien tse tes 00+ #90 ceed : DEMRicde+0vese cee ATLANTI ABLE 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 





THE : 


B R EW E R TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 








introduces to mg 


MERICAN eee TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 








Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


| Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists,and other teachers to colleges, public 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


| ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 





1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


‘Twentieth Year THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
| Pargest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 


| Year Book containing valuable information free. 
THREE PUBLKI VACANCIES, the best two Normal School va- 


HE BEST cancies, and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Penn- 


sylvania, were filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacan- 
cies in Pennsylvania and other States. For further information, call to see, or address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA, 


"THE SOUTH AND WEST site. "or Sivpiring 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has done a very successful business in this fleld. Better openings now than ever 
before. For fullivformation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago. 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 


Schermerhorn TAcHERS AceNcy, 


3 E. 1 4th St., N. me 








SCHOO! 





offer better 


opportu- 
nities for aspiring 





Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 





Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager, 


Te EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers becausé it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Morngss, Iowa. 











MANHATTAN BLpaG. 





THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENGY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 





494 ASHLAND AVENUE : 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK: 
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LIPPINCOTT’S TEXT-BOOKS 





JOURNAL OF 





THE LATEST 
PHYSIOLOGIES 


ADOPTE At the November meeting of 
the Board of Education of 
Philadelphia, the follow- 

ing books were adopted 


Lippincott's First Book in Physiology 
Lippincott’s Second Book in Physiology 
Lippincott’s Third Book in Physiology 
Carefully graded to the needs and compre- 
hension of pupils of the various grades. 
By Dr. J A. CULLER, Miami University. 
TEACHERS if you want the BEST PHYS. 
j IOLOGIES, ORDER THESE 
ZOOLOGY, 
PHYSICS These books are pure Physiology. 
’ No attempt is made to gain the attention 
PHYSIOLOGIES, of pupils by side excursions and diversions. 
The method of treatment arouses and 
ALGEBRA, mi aint: 1ins interest. . 
GEOMETRY 1e language is easily understood and is 
TRIGONOMETRY, 


OUR LIST OF 


TEXT-BOOKS 


COMPRISES 
ARITHMETICS, 
U. S. HISTORIES, 
GENERAL 
HISTORY, 
LANGUAGE, 
GRAMMAR, 
ASTRONOMY, 
CHEMISTRY, 





marked by the avoidance of technical and 
stilted expressions 


Pupils are made to realize that they are 

SCHOOL DICTIONARIES studying about themselves. 
and Experiments are incorporated in the text. 
REFERENCE BOOKS The treatment of Alcohol and Narcotics is 


strong, logical, and sensible. 
The savete al side of the subject is given 
the prominence it deserves 





LIBERAL INTRODUCTION TERMS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers, Philadelphia 











EDUCATION 


A New Hotel 
atthe Old Stand 


$250, 000 has fust been 


spent 


Remodeling, Refurnishing 


and Redecorating the 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway, Empire Square and 63d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Restaurant and Service Unexcelled 


SPLENDID LOCATION 
Most Modern Improvements & & 
All surface cars pass or transfer to door 
Subway and ‘' L”’ stations 2 minutes 
Hotel fronting on three streets 


Electric Clocks, Telephones and Auto- 
matic Lighting Devices in every room 


Moderate Rates 


« Music 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor 


Send for guide 


of New York Free 








STORIES OF MUSICIANS 


IN 


LEAFLET FORM. 


No. 20! 
No. 202 
No. 203 
No. 205 
No. 206 
No. 207 


Beethoven. 

Handel and Mozart. 
Schubert. 

Rossini and Mendelssohn. 
Haydn. 


Wagner. 


We have a limited supply of these leaflets containing 


Stories of Musicians which have been reprinted from the 
Journal of Education. 


Single Numbers, 4 cents. 15 or more, | cent each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 





TEAC HERS’ wvgll BARUALS 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1, 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. Kdited by Sey 
mour Eaton Fifteenth thousand. Contains over 
500 exercises adapted to all grades, 


Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
Twentieth thousand. A complete course of instruc 
tion in social and business correspondence; with 
large variety of forms and exercises. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A. 
Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 
in practical measurement suitable for beginners, 
with answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rey. A. D. Capel, 
B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 600 exercises 
and problems, with answers. 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. H. Huston, 
Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, 
and is one of the most valuable works 
ever written. 


NO 


On COMPOS ItION 


Discount on large orders. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





W { N os H | P WE HAVE unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


TEACHERS’ 
A G E N C Y WM. F. JARVIS 








every part of the country 
29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


TELEPHONE, HAY MARKET, 1203 


ALVIN F. PEASE 














